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A Day in the Mill 


“It certainly is a bewitching country”, said Matheson—ignoring my 
question entirely. “Unconsciously one grows to love it, yet sooner or 
later one has a longing to leave the lonely God-forsaken spot; a longing 
to live again among white men in a civilized social world. But soon the 
fever is bound to return. The memory of the wilds becomes the compan¬ 
ion of one’s dreams, a constant reminder of the solitude of the forest and 
the saw-mills cutting the precious koa. The irresistible pull seldom fails 
to bring back from some other remote corner of the world a long-gone 
familiar face.” 

Matheson and I sat in a garden facing his home—a great garden of 
tropical ferns planted in hollow tree trunks, with here and there small oval 
fish ponds abounding with tiny, foolish looking frogs. These creatures 
replaced the merry-making crickets of other countries. It was their high 
pitched voices that chirped the silly annoying sounds through the night. 
To enjoy our after-dinner liquors at a rounded stone table cut in the 
open was a favorite pastime during my visit with Matheson. One could 
linger in restful repose with the mild mountain breeze fanning the hot 
forehead and wafting toward us a faint echo of the mill. Mathe¬ 
son was hospitable and entertaining. He would tell exciting 
incidents of his life as manager of the lumber camp in this far away 
luxuriantly verdant district of Hawaii or stories, handed down to him 
by the few English speaking people, of the Managers before him, who had 
gone away but usually returned at the strange alluring call of a country 
that was more man-killing than home-making. 

Again I pressed my question—“What about the Russian? You pro¬ 
mised to tell me his story.” 

“The Russian, eh?” mused Matheson. “Oh, yes, I did promise, did¬ 
n’t I. Well—the Russian was a large man, weighing about one hundred 
and ninety pounds, a muscular brute, against whose strength the average 
man had no chance. He possessed an uncontrollable temper, which, when 
sufficiently aroused, plunged him into paroxysms bordering on insanity. 
Being an expert timberinan, he had been judged competent by the 













owners of the Company in Honolulu to fill the position of Manager and 
control the wily Japanese laborers here. From the moment of bis arrival 
to the time of his disgusted departure they exercised all their crafty pow¬ 
ers to irritate him. An inability to understand the queer mental pro¬ 
cesses of the Japanese mind together with a natural hatred for them 
were prime factors in handicapping him in his management of them. 

“The timber belt lies somewhere back in those forests,” continued 
Matheson, waving his hand to the west—there the choicest koa trees are 
hewn and railroaded by means of old-fashioned stove-piped locomotives 
down the twisted and curved rails of portable tracks to the saws. 

“Nicholas Shestopol, the Russian, could not speak Japanese. Upon 
arriving on the scene of the day’s work, while the men were engaged in 
chaining the log-—which, at his word of command, they would drag into 
the clearing to the donkey engine, he repeated over and over to himself 
the one, to him, essential word of all words, which he had asked one of 
the English-speaking Japanese of the group to teach him. He selected 
a choice stump about three feet high within range of their hearing. From 
this pedestal he directed the workmen by shouting ‘Sora-sora.’ The great 
tree was being dragged toward the waiting cars. ‘Sora-sora’, shouted 
Shestopol. The men slackened speed, the log moved slower. ‘Sora-sora , 
damn you, Sora-sora,’ roared the indignant Shestopol. The log moved 
a little slower. Shestopol was now in a frenzy, gesticulating wildly from 
his stump, and urging once more ‘Sora-sora,Sora-sora.’ The log came to 
a stop. At this Shestopol went into the final spasms of rage, and jump¬ 
ed in amongst them, swinging his giant fists, shouting, ‘Sora-sora.’ Board¬ 
ing the engine, he ordered the locomotive driver to return to the mill, where 
he went to his office, still fuming over the insubordination of the laborers. 
The Japanese office-boy came fearfully and reluctantly to his call. The 
Russian demanded to know, the boy said afterwards, why these Japs 
didn’t pull in a hurry when he shouted Sora-sora. At this, the boy un¬ 
able to control his mirth, with characteristic nervous giggle managed to 
convey to the much ruffled Shestopol that he had been misinformed. You 
see, you make mistake, boss, he said. ‘Sora-sora, he speak go slow— 
esoge, he speak, go too much quick, hurry up, all same.’ Shestopol sprang 
to his feet, humiliated and outraged, and rushed to the office porch in 
search of the misleading culprit. At the doorway he stumbled over the 
locomotive driver, a husky Japanese, who crouched there leisurely smok¬ 
ing a cigarette, a look of amused interest playing on his features. He 
knew that smoking was against regulations, yet he persisted in puffing, 
utterly indifferent. With unreasonable haste Shestopol struck him. The 
Jap, hurt and angered, jumped to his defense and grappled. When 
they rolled over and over on the board floor, finally falling five feet to 
the ground, the Jap succeeded in taking a splendid hold with his teeth on 
Shestopol’s left shoulder. Shestopol’s savage shouts of pain mingled with 
the steady crunching of teeth; men ran from all directions forming a 


chattering circle around the gladiators; it resembled a dog fight with its 
ring of watchers ready to drag away and devour the vanquished.. Ul¬ 
timately Shestopol won. Gathering together the remains of his man, now 
defeated and harmless, Shestopol ushered him off the place; that is, went 
through the interesting ceremony of driving him down the railroad track, 
walking nimbly behind him, administering vicious kicks at each step, until 
they gradually faded from view on the outskirts of the mill-site. Quite 
satisfied with his victory and with thoughts of a triumphant return, Shes¬ 
topol lost no time covering the ground officeward. 

But what welcomed his eye again started the passion of unavailing 
anger surging. A strike had been called. High upon a neatly-stacked 
pile of lumber stood an ardent spokesman—a Japanese veteran of the 
forest logging episode—now the honored strike leader of some three 
hundred millsters. With arms waving, with defiant and insolent mein, 
he took to imitating Shestopol. The man was an excellent actor—ar¬ 
tistically playing his part—voicing gleefully the cry of Sora-sora—ex¬ 
ecuting perfectly the funny,unforgettable pantomines accompanying it for 
the benefit of the amused three hundred, who applauded loudly and long 
at some recognized pose. Crestfallen and swearing vengeance, Shestopol 
left that night, never to return. He had endured everything in this short 
stay, but ridicule, to him, was unbearable. It finished him and paved 
the way for me.” 

Ivan Johnson, ’ 22 . 

Ti Juana 

To get to Ti Juana, one starts on a bus from San Diego. This bus 
is an ordinary auto with an extra seat in the middle. We were unlucky, 
and so had to take the middle seat. The distance between the seats was 
not great; so I had to sit sideways, first facing one side and then the 
other. After a long, hot ride we arrived at the border. It consisted of 
an imaginary line, on which stood a monument, a station on the S. D. 
& A. Ry. and a long, low rakish custom house. At one end of the house 
a man called out, “All people not having passports step this way.” We 
followed and were led into a room where a fat man with a world-weary 
air and perspiration on his brow asked us where we were going, why for 
and how long we were going to stay, also, how many there were in the 
party. When all questions were answered, the man handed us a three-by- 
four inch piece of mimeographed paper which was our passport. On the 
margin was a numeral which indicated the number in the party. 

Then we were allowed to cross the border and we were in Mexico. 

Off in the distance (it was only a half mile, but the dust made it look 
much farther) we saw some buildings which the guide told us was Ti Juana. 
We crossed a low place which we were told was Ti Juana river. Beside 
the road is a bridge which was built by the defunct San Diego and Mexico 



Railroad. It now consists of two parallel troughs which are the same 
distance apart as the wheels of an automobile. The driver told us that 
when one goes over this bridge, the feeling is like that experienced on 
shooting-the-chutes. 

At last we arrived in town, but it wasn’t much of a town, after all. 
The curio shops used to have the greatest amount of business, but now 
the saloons have that honor. Every third building is a saloon and there 
were three more opening up. There are more saloons there than there 
used to be in Sonoma. It is a tropical, sleepy, Mexican town with much 
dust and more heat. 

After walking about five blocks, we came to the bull ring, a circle 
about fifty feet in diameter with grand stands surrounding it. After all 
I had heard, I was disappointed; it fell so far below my expectation. 

From there we walked up to the thing they called a fort. It was of 
concrete; at least it looked so, with plaster on the outside. The walls 
were about twenty feet high with a battlemented top and were about one 
hundred by two hundred feet in length. At each corner was a turret with 
holes about two feet square looking out in various directions. 

Visitors are not allowed to take pictures of the fort, (on account of, 
I suppose, the danger of a troop of Boy Scouts, or of a young ladies sem¬ 
inary capturing the place.) In front of this were loafing, numerous, fat 
dirty officers, with gray uniforms and long shiny swords. The enlisted 
men had gray uniforms, with black straps across their chests and funny 
little caps with patent leather straps under their chins. They are paid 
$1.75 per day (American money) and are paid every night The soldiers 
when not doing garrison duty, are kept busy building roads. 

But even in Ti Juana one must eat and one can get a marvelously hot 
dinner for six-bits. 

Finally, we had enough of the atmosphere and, catching the bus, were 
soon merrily on our way. 

At the line we got out and turned in our passports. We were asked 
how much we had purchased, but as it was within the amount allowed free, 
we passed without paying duty. 

We were soon in San Diego and were not anxious to again visit “The 
Kingdom of Governor Cantu.” 


Ellis Simmons, ’23. 


A Ghost Story, or a Fact? 

“Huh! I awoke with a start and stared at the apparition that ap¬ 
peared before me. “Who the Sam Hill are YOU?” 

“No sass, now. Miss Ward sent in ycur name, and what she says 
goes. You’re not the only one either. That fresh guy Simmons is go¬ 
ing to get his, too, and, if Prestwood isn’t careful, I’ll .” The 

threat remained unfinished, but, judging from its dark look, I decided that 
I wouldn’t like to be in their boots. 

“Who are you?” I asked as politely as possible. 

“I am the Ghost of Inferior Compositions” he (for anything that is 
of unknown sex is always called he) roared. 

“But what do you want me for? I haven’t done anything.” 

“Just the trouble,” he answered blandly. 

“What are you going to do about it?” I asked defiantly. 

« Don’t youh get too dang fresh, young ‘un. I’ve made it pretty 
miserable for better men than you. All that I will do this time is to show 
you your mistikes. But if you don’t heed them, look out. Come. 

I followed obediently; I was too scared to do otherwise. 

Nothing seemed to happen for several seconds, and I was beginning 
to think that this was all a dream, but no such luck. Very soon I heard 
a roaring noise that puzzled me. It sounded like a furnace working 
under forced draught. I turned to my guide and asked, “What is that 
noise?” 

“Burning some of your bum compositions that you did in grammar 
school. You haven’t handed any in at High yet, so take heed and profit 
by the experiences you will presently pass through. 

We passed around a corner and came upon hundreds of little demons 
throwing compositions into a fire. The manuscripts were tied into neat 
bundles and labeled with names of the students who wrote them. A huge 
blackboard covered with names and figures stood a little to one side. A 
small demon was writing industriously on it, marking down the number of 
packages. Every once in a while a demon would grab a paper and put 
it on a shelf that had names of students plastered all over it. 

“Why do they do that?” I asked my guide, “They never put any on my 

shelf, and Alan’s hasn’t any either.” 

“Those are the good compositions. They very seldom find any.” 

On hearing this, I made several resolutions, one among them being 
that I would endeavor to write good compositions and to treat Miss Ward 
nice, so she wouldn’t send my name in again. I was rudely interrupted 
in my thoughts by the spook’s shaking my arm. 

“Come, we have a lot to see, and it is near morning.” 

We passed on and presently came to a huge pit filled with guns, men, 





women, children, bikes, autos, animals, fairies, freaks, and everything 
that mind could think of. 

“What are these?” I asked. 

“They are the characters used in the compositions that are handed in.” 

“Are any of my characters there?” 

“ Lots of them, but they can't see you, luckily, or you wouldn't be 
feeling so good.” 

“Why, what would they do?” 

It all depends, but take my advice, you'd better make your future 
compositions pretty good, or you’ll have them to deal with.” 

We then went on and presently came to (he place where they prepare 
the paper that students waste for the fire. Huge bundles of paper stood 
stacked against the wall. All had names on, as elsewhere, and some bund- 
les were lugger than others. 

“You see,” said my guide, “All the paper that they waste is put in 
bundles and kept here, so that when they die, the Chief has plenty of fuel 
to roast them on.” 


After viewing numerous other sights, we came to a wall that was so 
high that I could not see the top. A door made of a coffin led inside. I 
started to enter, but my guide held up his hand and said, “You have seen 
all that is necessary. Those who go through that door never return. 
Your journey is now completed. Farewell.’” 


Immediately the Ghost of Inferior Compositions started to fade, and 
as he faded, my room seemed to grow more distinct. I sat up with a start 
and looked out of the window. It was raining steadily. “I wonder” 
thought I, if that could have been a dream?” Even as I said this I 
seemed to feel another presence in the room although I was unable to see 
any. I decided then and there that it was not a dream. 


Elmer Batchelor, '23. 

A Thrilling Escape 

It was the evening before Thanksgiving. The hillsides were turning 
brown and the h.Ils were resplendent in their garments of red and gold" 
On my way home from school I wondered at the red glow in the east-' 

W h T 20 " I ally ”* U d ° Wn t0 the reflection of the setting sun. 
tthen I reached home my father said that there was a fire in Napa 

My parents were sitting in front of the fire-place, saying that we 

were lucky to have a shelter in the fierce' windstorm. I was eopvin- 

songs for the Girls’ Chorus. My sister Ida was playing the organ. The 

wins, John and James, were absorbed in a game of dominoes. While Jane 

my youngest sister, aged eight, the pet of the family, was lovingly cuddling 

a sleepmg cat m her arms. My eldest brother Robert came in from the 

shed where he was cutting some wood to heap on the blazing fire and said 

there must be a fire on the hill XVa Q ii + i „ 

on rne mu. We all turned pale. On looking out 






we saw that the sky was very red and that the wind was rising rapidly 
to a gale. We could smell the smoke. My father and brother went out¬ 
side to investigate. Tn twenty minutes they were back to us. Those 
minutes had seemed hours. My father said “I’d better hitch up and take 
you to town.”’ We knew by that, that he feared the worst. 

My mother, knowing our house would burn since it was surrounded 
by woods, said, “Come on girls we must get these clothes in the orchard. 
Here, Alice, you get the papers from dad’s writing desk, and Ida, you take 
my quilts and these chairs, while the boys and I carry these provisions 
out of the house. Look at those cinders!” 

Meanwhile, my father and brother were hitching up. “Will they ever 
get the horses hitched up?” said Jane 

“James get the safety strap in the wagon shed, hurry up now. I 
put it in the buggy last night. John see if you can find it,” yelled my 
father. 

“I’ve found it,” said John. “Dad. look at the fire coming over the 
hill,” I shouted. 

It was so windy one could barely stand. When we were tucked 
into the wagon preparatory to our return to town, “Did you get my bank 
book?” was my father’s query. As the oldest child it was my duty to go 

in the house and get it. How slow the horses moved. 

My younger brother who is of a pessimistic turn of mind said, “Dad, 
might not the fire go down the canyon, then we couldn’t get to town?” 

That was a new thought, but none of us thanked him for it. How¬ 
ever, we all assumed a cheerfulness which we did not feel and said that it 
couldn’t be possible, but down in our hearts we knew it could be. 

When we drove over the hill which overlooked the canyon, we saw to 

our horror the giant tongues of flame shooting up the tall redwood trees. 
This made it impossible to reach town that way. Utter terror reigned 
in our hearts and that inexpressible feeling of being engulfed by those great 
demons of firf possessed us. 

The horses were unhitched and left to shift for themselves and the 
wagon was left standing in the road. There was only one avenue of 
escape left open to us, and that was through the woods to the Lovea.ll 
Valley road. 

The wind blew a gale of sixty miles or so, rendering it almost impossi¬ 
ble to stand, and the fire was rapidly hemming us in. We all made our 
way towards the Loveall Valley road which was about two miles from where 
we were standing. One could hardly stand in the fierce wind to say no¬ 
thing of trying to walk. When we crossed the creek we all wet our hand¬ 
kerchiefs and threw them over our faces to prevent the fumes of the 
smoke from suffocating us. To make bad matters worse the younger 
children refused to go further. It took all the strength we could muster 
to drag our weary bodies along, without assisting anyone else. After 
being threatened with a severe punishment, they finally consented to move 




on. We had lost several precious minutes and by the time we reached 
the summit of the hill, we saw, to our terror that the fire had almost sur¬ 
rounded us. There was a gap of only a couple of yards through which 
to escape and that was lessening every second. Desperation gave us 
superhuman strength and I taking Jane on my back, and my father, Harry, 
we stumbled to that narrow opening which was our only refuge. When 
we came close to the fire, the flames scorched our clothes and hair. There 
was an opening of about four feet, through which to pass. We all got 
through except my brother before the tiny flames had started to burn 
the grass. The fire burnt the soles from his shoes. Weak and trembling 
we made our way to the road in Loveall Valley where a passing automobile 
took our silent and dejected family to our home in Sonoma Valley. 

Arrived at home, we went to bed and slept the sleep of exhaustion. 
Many of the residents of Sonoma Valley spent the night depositing their 
belongings in cars in case the fire should reach the Valley, while we, little 
dreaming of our danger, slept soundly on. 

Irene Tracy, ’22. 


The Greenhorn 


Every year when the deer season opened, Doc Me Gimsey and I al¬ 
ways went on a hunting trip in the mountains of Vermont for about a 
week. Last year, when the season opened, I received a letter from Doc 
telling me to meet him the next day to start on our trip. Soon as I met 
him, I saw something was wrong; so I asked him what was the matter. 
Then he told me that his nephew, who was a movie actor, was coming the 
next day to hunt deer with us, and that he w T as a conceited fellow who 
would spoil our trip. 

Well, the next day, true to his word, his nephew came, and Doc, turn¬ 
ing to me, said, “There it is, what can we do with it? We can’t kill it.” 
So I raked my brain for an idea. That night after Billie, which was the 
nephew’s name, went to bed, I took Doc aside and told him my idea, which 
was that we should scare Billie and make him go back to New York where 
he wouldn’t disturb us. Doc said it was a good idea, and, as we were 
going out to hunt in the morning, we put blank shells in Billie’s gun. 

When we reached the timber, we took Billie to an old wagon road, 
which we told him was a deer trail. “Do they always go here?” asked 
Billie. 

“They have a different road on Sundays, but this is Saturday.” said 

Doc. 

We told Billie to wait there and we would drive the deer to him. 
Then we went back to camp where Doc put on the skin of a deer and I 
that of a bear. We arranged that Doc should run down the wagon- 
road past Billie, and after Billie had fired all his blank cartridges, I was 











to come along and frighten him. Well, when we got back to the road, there 
was Billie with his gun in his lap, smoking a cigarette. Doc broke thru 
the brush and ran down the road with a snort that would make, any deer 
angry. Billie raised his gun. At the first shot a limb broke above Doc’s 
head. Those aren’t blank cartridges I said to myself. Doc saw this and, 
to keep from being shot, he went down in a heap the next time the kid fired. 

“Hold there, kid!” shouted I, “You have shot Doc.” 

“No he hasn’t, shouted Doc, but he might well have.” 

Then we went back to camp and Billie told us that he had only feigned 
sleep the night before and had heard our plan. 

“Well, you are some actor.” said I. 

Doc and I started to change our duds. Pretty soon we heard Billie 
shoot. 

“ I hope he shot himself,” said Doc. 

Then we heard another shot and soon Billie came and told us that 
for the rest of the trip he would have to shoot rabbits as he had shot 
his two deer. And sure enough he had. 

“When did you learn to shoot 1 ?” said Doc. 

“I have to be a good shot to hold my job in the movies” said Billie, 
“and I knew you fellows didn’t like a dude so I played this trick on you. 
T m going to show you I’m a regular fellow so you will let me hunt with 
you next year.” 

And sure enough Billie' proved to be a good sport and is going to 
hunt with us this year. Tom Palmer, 21. 

Skimmerhorn 

(A True Story) 

Skimmerhorn was certainly an odd name for a boy of fourteen years, 
but when William was a very small child, the miners of a mining camp 
in Southern California called him Skimmerhorn, and, after that, it was 
the only name that William claimed or ever answered to. 

One day in the spring of the year a pack train came into camp. I 
suppose you would call it just a lot of ragged looking little burros, but 
as the mines were in the hills adjoining the camp, and the mills were sit¬ 
uated in the valley below, the hauling was all done by these hardy little 
animals which, though slow at times, were always sure-footed on the 
steep narrow trails of the hill-side. 

The children of the camp were much interested in the new population 
of their town, and, when one morning the boss of the train exhibited a very 
small baby burro that seemed all wool and legs, their joy knew no bounds, 
and I can say that there was more hay and grain donated from the family 
barns by the youngsters than Baby Burro could eat in months. But it 
was now time for the hauling, and what to do with this little useless crea¬ 
ture in the train was a serious matter. So the boss, who was a very good 





judge of human nature, proposed to Skimmerhorn that he should adopt 
the little creature. It was a proposal that was readily accepted, and from 
that day, Skimmerhorn and Tin Pan, as his new master dubbed him, were 
companions. 

The bugbear of Skimmerhorn’s life was school, more particularly 
walking to school. So, when his mother gave him a cart and harness and 
suggested that he do chores nights and morning and Saturdays to make 
a few pennies, and ride to school, it seemed to the boy that every thing 
good was coming his way. 

Skimmerhorn’s new rig was a great joy to many of the children who 
asked to ride to school. It was always crowded both going and coming. 

One day, when the cart was loaded to its utmost capacity, Tin Pan 
began to object very seriously to going any further or faster, and the 
children decided to get out of the cart and let Tin Pan browse while they 
explored a building. It was a building that had been used for a saloon, 
but was now vacated. Skimmerhorn, as usual, was the lucky or unlucky 
finder of a keg which he thought might contain cider or soda water. Af¬ 
ter drawing some in an old oyster can that he had picked up, he tasted 
it and passed it around. The children all sampled it and decided it was 
awful sour, but pretty good; so the oyster can went the rounds again, and 
Tin Pan, coming up to the revelers, cart and all, was treated to some poured 
into the hollow of his master’s hand, as he refused to drink out af the can 
which had been politely offered to him. After refreshing themselves again 
they climbed in the cart, and,when they came to a steep place in the road 
just before reaching the school house, Skimmerhorn and the children got 
out of the cart, or fell out, I should say, and, as they thought Tin Pan 
seemed shaky on his legs, they decided they would help him up the hill by 
pushing the little cart. Although Tin Pan was slightly drunk, the children 
were much more so, and were not able to give much help. The sturdy 
little burro got half way up the hill, when the children, laughing and gig¬ 
gling, pulled back on the cart instead of pushing, and children and all 
slid back to the bottom of the hill amid a great deal of noise and hilarity. 
Now at the roadside was a stand of bees, and, as Tin Pan kicked and 
struggled to extricate himself from the wreck, he knocked the bee hive 
over, scattering its contents broadcast. With dangling harness and with 
a loud bray that would have awakened the dead, h^ never ceased running 
until he reached the schoolhouse door. 

The teacher with the remainder of the scholars ran to the place where 
the tragedy had occurred and rescued the screaming children. They took 
them into the schoolhouse, which soon resembled a Red Cross Hospital 
more than anything else. After the excitement was all over, Mr. Lemon, 
who Skimmerhorn said was sour by name and sour by nature, asked his 
pupils what the cause of the trouble was. Skimmerhorn stood up on a 
pair of very wobbly legs and saluting the teacher said, “Dead drunk, Sir, 
Dead drunk, Tin Pan, and I, and the whole bunch.” 

George Stoughton, ’23. 





The Deserted House 

The evening shadows play around 
An old deserted home 
Of which its one-time dwellers dream 
Wherever they may roam. 

How oft have voices gay and sweet 
Resounded through the hall 
Which is so dark and silent now 
When evening shadows fall. 

The ghostly shadows of the moon 
Creep o’er the porch and wall, 

As if they seek remembered forms 
Now gone beyond recall. 

The house is old and rough and worn 
And totters with decay; 

The mossy, rustic benches, too, 

Have fallen quite away. 

The garden, once so beautiful 
With flowers of many hue, 

Now shows the lack of loving care 
Which is all gardens’ due. 

The winding, shady, chestnut drive 
Which leads out to the barn 
Seems mourning for a time gone by 
On the deserted farm. 

We view the long neglected fields 
Which stretch so far away 
And in fancy, but in fancy, 

See the farmer make his hay. 

And though we search this lovely spot 
We shall not find a soul; 

They’ve gone to the far-off city 
To seek a longed-for goal. 

How different, oh, how different 
The carefree, country life 
From the noisy, heartless city 
So full of toil and strife! 

Love of home nor wisdom held them from 
The city’s luring light. 

And so they left the homestead here 
Which mourns for them to-night. 


Hazel Tapscott, ’22. 



Do You Agree With Me? 

We’re discontented mortals, ever wishing this or that 
There’s always something lacking in our scheme; 

Could our desires be granted, you can bet your blessed hat, 

That things would all be rosy, life would be a perfect dream. 

So run our thoughts unruly, when far distant is the prize; 

With ardor strive we often our object to attain. 

But possession dims the lustre, fades the value in our eyes. 

Are we contented? Never! Other ends we strive to gain. 

And I, forgive my grumbling, have a wish that’s dear to me; 

A subject quite distressing gave it birth,, 

A battered, tattered building, advertising misery, 

To one with soul artistic, the saddest sight on earth. 

When’er I pass our schoolhouse with its plaster fallen down, 

In bitter tones I mutter, “Oh, this sight indeed is cruel!” 

Departs my joyous spirit, as I say with savage frown, 

“I wish they’d build another and a better, new high school.” 

Fred Schell, ’21. 

Springtime 

Time is fleeting, swiftling fleeting; 

Earth awakened nature greeting 
Sends new life and bright warm sunshine 
As a token of the Springtime. 

Midst the blossoms round her nest, 

Mother Robin, gayly dressed, 

To her birdies softly sings 
Message sweet with love, that rings 
With the gladness of sweet Springtime. 

The golden sun looks gayly forth 
Upon the bright green covered earth 
And warms each tiny flower heart 
With warm rays dropped with gentle art 
In this glad and glorious Springtime. 


Rosie Arreola, ’23. 



To You 

If you could stop time’s clock, 

And make its hands reverse; 

Would you live your life again 
Just as you did the first? 

Would you a lonely bachelor be, 

Your cheerless way to go? 

Would you be content to see 
Life incomplete -? Say, “no”. 

Like a bird with just one wing, 

Or a boat with just one oar, 

But half a perfect being? 

Yet women you ignore! 

I wouldn’t envy any man 
Or any King or Queen, 

If you were twenty-five again, 

And I were just eighteen! 

From Me, (Dolly). 

Ivan Johnson, ’22. 

Youth 

I see a sparkle in your eyes 
Like sunlight through the trees, 

I hear the music of your laugh 
Like summer’s gentle breeze. 

I think of your young happy life, 

As rosebuds pure and fair; 

I think of you in your fair youth 
And offer up a prayer, 

That God may guide your steps aright 
And lead you by the hand 
Along the sunlit path of life 
That ends in Heaven’s land, 

Where songs are sung for evermore, 

Where singers never sigh, 

And where is shed the soft perfume 
Of flowers that never die. 


Ivan Johnson, ’22. 










The Staff 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF - - MARGUERITE L. IIELBERG 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT - - NANCY GRIFFITH 

DRAMATICS.ANNALOU DRESEL 

SOCIAL LIFE.CELIA THOMSON 

EXCHANGES.IRENE TRACY 

ATHLETICS.FRED SCHELL 

ART DEPARTMENT.HASTER RING 

ART DEPARTMENT - KENNON GILBERT 

ART STAFF ADVISER - - - MISS JENSEN 

JOSHES.MERYL BISH 

BUSINESS MANAGER - - - ERMEN REGUSCI 

ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER - HARRY DWYER 
STAFF ADVISER.MISS WARD 

The Golden Bear 

After two years the Golden Bear once more make its bow to the public 
with due apology for its previous non-appearance. In one word the 
cause was the War. In 1918 all the time and energy of the pupils and 
teachers had to spare was being devoted to knitting, and sewing and 
first-aid work, to producing and preserving and the Red Cross; all the 
money of the community was needed for bonds and the various relief 
funds; neither time, labor nor money could be expended on anything non- 
essential. In 1919 the cost of paper and printing was so high as to seem 
to us prohibittive. But by 1920 we had become used to high prices for 
everything and felt brave enough to venture into the field of high finance. 
Moreover, the activities of the school had so multiplied, and the scope of 
its work so increased, as to render its need of larger quarters and better 
equipment imperative. It was felt that it must, at whatever cost, set 
before the people of the valley an account of its growth and activities and 
appeal to them for more moral and financial support. 

The higher price of the book this year, seventy-five cents, is due to the 
increase in the cost of publishing and in the size of the book. This issue 
contains many more cuts and pages of reading matter than do any previous 
































ones. And no annual published by any school gives so full an account 
of the work of the departments and organizations of the school as 
does this. 

The cost of this issue is to be over $300. Our advertisers pledged 
$137, and the remainder must be obtained from the sale of copies. 

The editors and managers of the Golden Bear take this opportunity 
to thank all those who in any way contributed to this publication and 
without whose assistance it would have been impossible. Among them 
are Miss Amot and the pupils of the Commercial Department for typing 
the manuscripts, the pupils who contributed the articles, the advertisers, 
and subscribers who financed it, and the publishers for their patience and 
courtesy and the excellent press work. 

Business Manager, ’20. 

The School in Its Relation to the 
Community 

The funds for running the Sonoma Valley Union High School are 
obtained from three sources, the state, the county, and the district. The 
state provides $15 per pupil, the number of pupils being determined by the 
average daily attendance. The amount which this school receives an¬ 
nually from that source is about $1800. The greater part of the cost of 
running the school is defrayed by district and county taxes. 

In 1917-1918 the school cost the citizens of this valley $13,150. They 
paid a district tax of 18 cents and a county tax of 18 1-2 cents on every 
hundred dollars of the assessed valuation of their property. To run the 
high school in 1918-1919 cost $13,400. The district tax that year was 
21 cents and the county tax 19 cents. The cost of the school in 1919- 
1920 was $19,900. The assessment for the district was 40 cents and 
the county tax 22 cents. The amount this year was greater because of 
the erection of a new Manual Training Building, and of the purchasing 
of an athletic field and a gas plant. In reviewing the above figures we 
note each year an increase in the material cost of running the school, but 
this increase has not kept pace with the rise in costs, and a material in¬ 
crease will have to be made in the coming year to meet expenses. 

However, the benefit of the school to the community greatly over¬ 
balances its material cost to it. 

The school develops the young people who attend it physically, men¬ 
tally, and morally. During this period of their lives the minds of boys 
and girls are in the formative stage. By the time they leave school 
their ideas and habits have become to some degree fixed and their ideals 
of life and standards of living determined. For evidence that the school 
does give, to those who attend it four years, a training that makes them 
more efficient workers and better citizens you have only to look around 




you to see. How much worthier and higher are the standards and am¬ 
bitions of the high school graduate than those of the young man or wo¬ 
man of corresponding age who intentionally, or perhaps unavoidably, has 
not completed the high school course! 

How does the school accomplish this for its pupils? 

Its program of Physical Education not only develops the body and 
teaches pupils the rules of health, but also prepares them for life—for 
work and play among their fellow men—by inculcating in them a spirit 
of true sportsmanship, namely, how to play fair and how to lose so that 
to lose is to win. 

In history they become acquainted with those policies of government 
and social conditions which have marked the rise or fall of nations in or¬ 
der that they may be watchful and wise in directing the course of this na¬ 
tion, when its affairs fall into their hands to guide. 

Following the current events of the world for four years, they step 
out of high school ready to take an intelligent and active part in the world’s 
affairs. 

The courses in science, mathematics and language give them infor¬ 
mation and skill which will be of use to them in the occupations which 
they may choose to follow. In the reading of good books they get their 
inspiration and ideals of conduct and character. 

The school, itself, by insisting that the students, in the main, hold the 
right relations to each other and to it as an institution, by urging them to 
cooperate unselfishly for its welfare, and to be responsible and to meet 
all their obligations honestly, gives them a fine moral training. 

The school is also of financial benefit to the community. It purchas¬ 
es, whenever possible, its supplies from local merchants. It helps in re¬ 
ducing the high cost of living to the families of the valley by giving to 
their members courses in millinery, dressmaking, and cooking. 

These are some of the numerous benefits of the school to the com¬ 
munity. Now, what are the obligations of the community to the school? 

The community is unquestionably under obligation to the school which 
gives to it intelligent citizens with high ambitions, ideals and standards 
of living; it is under obligation to an institution which serves it. In re¬ 
turn for the gift of future citizens who will bring advancement and pros¬ 
perity to it, because they have progressive ideas and the skill to carry 
them out, the community should take a deep and active interest in the 
school and its activities , and should give to it moral and financial sup¬ 
port How better can it invest it s money? From what will it receive 
greater returns. 


Marguerite Heiberg, ’21. 







Work Done by the Pupils for the Benefit 
of the School and Community 

This year the students have taken a greater interest in work for the 
benefit of the school and community than formerly. 

The Harvest Festival on October 3rd and 4th was undertaken jointly 
by the Woman’s Club and the High School. The boys set up and took 
down tents, built and tore down booths, gathered exhibits, and did other 
useful and necessary things. The girls made candy, bungalow aprons 
and fancy-work for sale, and also sold coffee, sandwiches and cider at the 
high school booth. 

To the Roosevelt Memorial Fund the pupils contributed $16.95. The 
teams which were organized to solicit subscriptions from the people of the 
valley secured $52.15. One team collected $14.00. 

For the Birdman Entertainment under the auspices and for the benefit 
of the Woman’s Club, the pupils sold 65 tickets for the sum of $18.15. 

The attempts of the pupils to sell tickets for the Sokolay Concert 
and the Proctor Concert were a failure, because high class musical enter¬ 
tainments are not popular. The few who attended these concerts en¬ 
joyed them very much. 

In December, Red Cross Seals were sold by class competition. The 
Sophomore class won the contest. The total sale of seals amounted to $80. 

Twice during the year the boys have worked on the improvement of 
the high school grounds and building. On the athletic field, they dug 
post holes for a fence, laid off a baseball diamond and built a back-stop, 
and dug pits for pole vaulting and high jumping. On the high school 
gorunds space was cleared for another court to be used for either tennis 
or volley-ball, and that and the old tennis court were graveled and made 
ready for a coat of oil to be applied later. On both days a few of the 
girls came and prepared an excellent lunch which was much enjoyed and 
appreciated by the boys. A half day was spent a little later by the boys 
and girls in making small repairs about the buildings and cleaning and put¬ 
ting them in order. 

The entertainment given by the pupils on March 12 to secure funds 
for the improvement of the athletic field was a great success both dra¬ 
matically and financially. It netted $100. 

Besides these special tasks, the students have done a good deal else 
of service to the school. A number of them have helped the principal with 
the work of the office; some have taken charge of the library and mag¬ 
azines; some have helped the teachers by keeping records of attendance, 
hearing classes, etc; many have given efficient service as members of the 

various student organizations and on committees. 

Never before in the history of the school have the students given so 
much service; and the community, the school and the students themselves 
have greatly profited by it. Donald Prestwood, ’23. 






New Buildings and Equipment 

Since the last issue of the Golden Bear was published, many im¬ 
provements have been made in the school plant. 

A new Manual Training shop was erected this year at a cost of $4,500 
and has been in use since January 1. It contains four rooms all of which 
will be eventually equipped with machinery and devoted to shop mechanics. 
At present, owing to the lack of class room in the main building, three of 
the rooms are devoted to the work in agriculture, drawing, and chorus. 
The fourth is fitted out for manual training. 

The old manual training building has been moved back from the road 
and is now serving as the boys’ dressing room. Steel lockers amounting 
to $250, and shower baths, with hot and cold water, costing $200 have 
been installed. 

Possibly one of the greatest achievements in the history of Sonoma 
High School was the purchasing of the four and one-half acre athletic 
field so conveniently near the high school proper. The field has been laid 
out into a quarter-mile running track, jumping pits, and baseball diamond. 
Almost all of the work on the field itself has been done by the students 
themselves; so they can in later years look back with pride upon their 
work. The cost of the field itself was $1800, while the fencing, grading, 
etc. amounted to $250, making the total cost $2050. 

The grounds surrounding the main buildings of the high school have 
been utilized to the best advantage of late years for athletic purposes. 
The grounds were graded and a temporary baseball diamond laid out be¬ 
fore our present athletic field was purchased. Also, a basketball and 
volley-ball court were built in the rear of the school house. Thus on the 
school grounds, besides our four and one-half acre athletic field we have, 
two basketball courts and a tennis court. 

A new gas plant costing $700, which furnishes heat for cooking in the 
domestic science department, fuel for the chemistry laboratory, and hot 
water for the boys’ shower baths has been installed. 

The chemistry laboratory has been made more complete by the ad¬ 
dition of an $80 case for holding apparatus and other laboratory equipment. 

The biological department has also been made more efficient by the 
addition of instruments to the amount of $200. This is one of the 
latest courses offered by the school and, judging from the enrollment this 
year, it is going to be one of the most popular. 

The library, consisting of $500 worth of books, has been moved 
from the office to the assembly room. In the last year $300 worth of 
books on history, chemistry, ;nd Rnglish have been added. 

In the last year or so the typing room has been remodeled twice, and 
filing cases, four new typewriters, and sliding windows between the typing 
and commercial rooms have been added. The wall between the typing 
and drawing rooms has been moved thus enlarging the typing room, while 
the drawing room now serves as the girls’ dressing room. 

The desks throughout the building have also been resurfaced at a cost 
of $85.00. James Cameron, ’21. 

The May Exhibit 

Following the plan of some other progressive high schools in recent 
years, the Sonoma High School is going to give a public exhibition of 




its work. The purpose is two-fold; to stimulate pupils to put forth a 
little more effort and accomplish a little more in view of the prizes and 
honors to be won, and to arouse public interest in the work of the school 
and secure public support for it according to the measure of its ac¬ 
complishment. 

On Thursday and Friday, May 27 and 28, there will be public contests 
in reading, spelling, composition, public speaking, current events, rapid 
calculation, biology, chemistry, drawing, cooking, sewing, manual train¬ 
ing and stock judging. The Spanish class will give a program in Span¬ 
ish. The junior English Class will conduct an open forum for the dis¬ 
cussion of the need for a new building. On Thursday evening the Senate 
Club will discuss the Question of Mexican Intervention. In athletics 
there will be folk-dancing and a decatholon for girls and a decatholon 
for boys. 

On Friday afternoon the grammar schools of the valley will compete 
in rapid calculation, spelling, declamation and athletics. 

Suitable prizes will be offered for all contests. 

Our Trustees 

The Student-Body wishes to take this opportunity to express its ap¬ 
preciation of its board of trustees. They take from their own business 
much valuable time and energy and devote it to the affairs of the school 
without other compensation than the satisfaction of knowing that, because 
of their efforts, the children in this valley have an opportunity for a high 
school education. For their interest and good will, and especially all 
the things they have done in recent years to increase the equipment and 
make the conditions of working in over-crowded quarters more livable the 
pupils and faculty are deeply grateful. 

This yc~r more than the usual number of changes have occured in 
the personnel of the board. Mr. Ranker, who has long been a member of 
the board, resigned, because it was so difficult for him to attend its meet¬ 
ings, and Mrs. Ella Woodworth was appointed to complete his term of office. 
While the resignation of Mr. Ranker was a cause of regret, a woman 
member on the board was welcomed, for there are many problems in the 
running of a school in the solution of which it was felt that a woman’s ad¬ 
vice would be helpful, and particularly the counsel of a woman with such 
excellent ideas and ripe judgment as has Mrs. Woodworth. We hope 
that the school will have the benefit of her services for a long time. Mr. 
Bundschu, whose term expired this spring, did not run for reelection, and 
Mr. George Cassidy was elected in his stead. Mr. Cassidy, as was Mr. 
Bundschu, is an excellent and enterprising business man and his services 
promise to be very valuable to the school. Though the school regrets to 
see all former members of the board depart, yet the one whose going it 
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feels most, because of his exceptionally long and devoted service, is that 
of Mr. Robert P. Hill, who recently resigned. 

Mr. Hill has served on the board for about a quarter of a century. 
As clerk of the board he has attended all meetings and faithfully per¬ 
formed the work attached to that office. He has done everything in the 
power of a trustee to do to further the interests of the school. The mem¬ 
bers of the faculty and the students have looked upon him as a per¬ 
sonal friend and co-worker, and it is with real sorrow that they see him 
sever bis connection with the school. No one as yet has been ap¬ 
pointed to fill his unexpired term. 

The members who now constitute the board are Dr. W. B. Hays, Mr. 
George Cassidy, Mrs. Ella Woodworth, and Mr. J. Dowdall, the president 
and senior member, who has been on the Board even longer than Mr. Hill 
We hope to have his wise counsel and guidance for many years still. 

The Moon Valley Reveille 

The Moon Valley Reveille is the attractive little bi-weekly paper, 
published by the students of the high school. 

The first issue was put out in 1918. The object of such an under¬ 
taking was to stimulate the literary ability of the students and to interest 
the parents and the public in the work of the school. 

The first year’s issue was printed by the Sonoma Index-Tribune. 
As far as the literary part is concerned, the attempt was a great success. 
This success was due chiefly to the untiring efforts of the editor, Frank 
Cornwall. But, on account of insufficient interest shown by some students 
in distributing papers to outside subscribers, the first year’s effort was a 
financial failure. 

When, at the beginning of this term, the question of reviving the paper 
was brought up, it was suggested that a new system be adopted by which 
more students, would receive training in the publishing of the paper. 

The Student-Body agreed to support the paper and to have it mimeo¬ 
graphed by the commercial students, an idea borrowed from, the St. Helena 
High School. 

For each issue a different editor was elected, and each editor chose 
his own staff—usually making a class publication of each issue, thus, se¬ 
curing more or less competition. By this arrangement practically all of 
the students helped to make the paper a success. 

Besides to the editors and their staffs, and the clever cartoonists, 
Ring, Gilbert and Batchelor, much credit is due to the commercial students, 
Beatrice Heggie,, Florence Forni, Ermen Regusci; Business Manager, Major 
Phillips; and the teachers Misses Ward and Arnot; all of whom spent many 
hours each week tirelessy working for the paper, and without whose efforts 
the publication would have been a failure. 


Major Phillips, ’20. 





The Student Body 

The pupils of Sonoma High School have been organized for a little 
over two years. A comparison of the work of the Studc-nt-Body this 
year with that of previous ones shows a much longer record of service and 
accomplishment. Among the many things it has backed are the Harvest 
Carnival, the Student-Council, the Social Investigating Committee, the Red 
Cross Seal Drive, the Reveille, the Orchestra, the Holden Bear, and the 



































































































































May Exhibit. It has financed school parties and supported dramatics 
and athletics. 

The officers under whom it has thus prospered are Meryl Bis , 
president; Arsene Chauvet, vice-president; Marguerite Heiberg, secretary; 
Miss Poppe, treasurer; Victor Clements, athletic manager; Raster King, 
social manager; Harry Dwyer, sergeant-at-arms. 


The Student-Body Officers. 

The Board of Control 

Our Board of Control is an executive cabinet which recommends 
measures to and executes all the legislation of the Student Body. It 
fixes budgets and levies assessments for financing the activities of the 
Student Body, and passes upon all bills. It appoints all managers, except 
Social Manager, and, also the members of all special committees. It con¬ 
siders and acts on all matters affecting the welfare of the school. 

The present Board of Control consists of Beatrice Heggie, Annalou 
Dresel, Harry Dwyer, and .James Bigelow, representing the respective 
Senior, Junior, Sophomore and Freshmen classes, together with the offi¬ 
cers of the Student Body, Meryl Bish, president; Arsene Chauvet, vice- 
president; Marguerite Heiberg, secretary; Miss Poppe, treasurer; and Mr. 
L. H. Golton, principal. 







Treasurer’s Report For the Year 

JULY 3, 1919 to MAY II, 1920 


Expenditures for Athletics 


Athletic Material 

Transportation 

Registration 

Incidental 


$17.76. 

34.00. 

4.25 

1.00 

1 

Expenditures for dances 

Exenditures for Reveille 

Expenditures for Incidentals 

Printing, carnival expenses, work¬ 
day lunch, telephones, etc. 

Total 


$57.01 

19.00 

35.30 

80.52 

Total receipts from all sources 

Total expenditures 

Total 


191.83 

$215.24 

191.83 




23.41 


Balance on hand 

Respectfully submitted, 

Emilie R. Poppe, Treasurer. 


The Student Council 


The Student-Council is a new organization in the school this year^ 

Tt provides the machinery for student control. The fifteen members of 
it are appointed by the Board of Control. Ten members constitute a 
uorum^ Meryl Bish the president of the Student-Body, 
president, and Major Phillips was 

of the various committees were of Lost Property, nai y 
of Policing the Grounds, Major Phillips; of Fire Department, James Big- 

elOW k1ew U of1he regulations 'which are quoted here give a general idea 

° f ^u^otr^teir lunch shall not leave the school grounds until 
they have deposited the papers in which it is wrapped in the incinerator 
' A fine of 50 cents will be imposed on students for cutting or scratch¬ 
ing desks. A fine of 25 cents will be imposed on students for writing 

0,1 de Autemobilcs are not allowed to be left standing on the school campus 
but must be kept in the shed, or on the other side of the tennis court. 











Violators of this rule will be taxed 50 cents for the first offense, and $1.00 
for the second. 

The dressing rooms must be kept in order. 

All students shall report lost property to the Lost and Found De¬ 
partment. All articles found should be taken to this department. 

The council has dealt with a number of other things and has done enough 
good work to warrant its being continued next year. 

James Bigelow, ’23. 

The Convention of Student-Body 
Presidents at Stockton 

The things that can be learned from attending a convention and hear¬ 
ing about what other schools are doing are a revelation. While at¬ 
tending the Annual Convention of Student-Body Presidents at Stockton, 
we secured many valuable ideas for the betterment of Sonoma High School. 

After hearing of the forms of government which existed in other 
schools, in which the students themselves made the rules and enforced them, 
the inefficiency of our own student-body government became apparent. 
Take as an example Stockton High School. The control of discipline and 
school government is entirely in the hands of the students. All offenders 
are taken before the school court. If found guilty, they are sentenced 
by the judge, and a body of chosen students. The court has power to 
recommend that the principal shall suspend or expel a pupil from school, 
or to impose a sentence of detention periods. 

There are members of what is known as the Student-Control, watch¬ 
ing the halls and rooms for any disturbance. The result is good behavior 
on the part of all the students everywhere, as they never know when a 
member of the Student-Control may be watching them.. The argument 
that having the Student-Control watching the pupils at all times causes 
those members in it to be looked upon as spies does not hold true. They 
are not considered spies an} 7 more than are policemen. It improves the 
discipline of the school and benefits the pupils in charge by the experience 
they get in handling people. 

Nearly every school has a type of student government peculiar to 
itself. In the Glendale High School, the government is modeled after our 
National government, with an assembly, cabinet, vice-president and presi¬ 
dent. In Palo Alto a military government exists with military commis¬ 
sioners in charge of the various departments. But the most important 
thing is the fact that the government is entirely in the hands of the 
students. The faculty exists as a teaching organization, not as a police 
force. Nearly all the high schools which were represented at the con¬ 
vention had their student courts which handled all school discipline. 

Now take the case of Sonoma. Our Student-Control has not been en¬ 
tirely successful. The faculty is required to act as a teaching body and 











a police force. If other schools can make a success of Student-Control 
Sonoma can, and will. We shall not be discouraged by our first ex¬ 
perience. 

A Student Council was formed, consisting of 15 members, selected 
from a larger number nominated by the principal, with the Student-Body 
president presiding. It did some things well. On the whole, however, 
it did not meet regularly or take advantage of its opportunities. 

Our school is small and we cannot expect to find the same student 
leadership as in large schools. We mean, nevertheless, to correct the 
faults of our present Student-Council and continue our efforts at Student- 
Control. 

Victor Clements, ’21 

Dramatics 


When school once more took up session, a number of students gath¬ 
ered and formed the Dramatic Club. Eva Fauchier was elected president, 
Meryl Bish, vice-president and Annalou Dresel, secretary. The Club 
planned to give a show on February 13, the proceeds to go towards the 
finishing of the boys’ athletic field. Due to an epidemic of influenza the 
entertainment was postponed till March 12. On the date set, Union Hall 
was filled until there was only standing room for those who came late. 
The people that attended saw the best Hi entertainment ever given. 

The Dramatic Club put on two one-act plays entitled “Elizabeth’s 
Young Man”, and “Bills”, also a negro debate and Minstrel show. 

The casts for the plays were as follows: 

Elizabeth’s Youna Man: 


Elizabeth 
Dr. Martin 
Miss Orr 
Mrs. Lanning 

Bills: 


Eva Fauchier 
John Steiner 
Geraldine Evans 
Annalou Dresel 


Mrs. Jack Davis Meryl Bish 

Mrs. Jack Davis Jeannette Mann 

Mr. S. R. Jones, a lawyer Thomas Palmer 

By the help of Miss Jensen and Miss Poppe the participants cer¬ 
tainly put on a great show. They acted their parts perfectly and “held 
the attention of the audience” throughout the whole performance. 

After the show we were allowed to dance till 11:59 p. m. 

We cleared $100 on the entertainment. 


Meryl Bish, P. G. 












The Audubon Society 

The Audubon Society, an organization for the protection of American 
birds, is named for John James Audubon, an American naturalist of 
French parentage who was born in Louisiana, but spent: most of his life 
in Pennsylvania where he devoted his time to the study of birds and to 
making drawings in natural history. 

This society carries on a systematic campaign of public education 
against the destruction of birds for either sport or commercial prollt and 
is active in securing legislation for their protection. It gathers and pub¬ 
lishes information in regard to the value of birds to the agricultural in¬ 
terests of the state because of their destruction of harmful worms, insects 
and weed seeds, and it strives to create a public sentiment against wear¬ 
ing birds and feathers as articles of adornment. There are Audubon 
Societies in thirty states and they have a membership of sixty thousand. 
As a result of their efforts all the New England States have adopted the 
bird law of the American Ornithological Union which forbids the killing 
at any time of non game birds. 

In the second quarter of the school year an Audubon Club was organ¬ 
ized in the Sonoma High School. The meetings were scheduled for 12 :30 
to 1:00 on the first and third Thursdays of each month. But, owing to the 
fact that there were too many other attractions at noon, the attendance 
was very poor. So the Club was incorporated in the Biology class and 
an occasional class period was given to reports in the work. 

Spencer Merz h<is given four very interesting reports on The Con¬ 
tents of the Bird Guide, Land Birds East of the Rockies, Methods of 
Attracting Birds, and the Ruby Crowned Kinglet, two specimens of which 
he had discovered in this locality. Irene Tracy gave reports of the 
Kentucky Warbler and Birds of Our Western States. Dave Manuck re¬ 
ported on the use of the brilliant blue feathers of the kingfisher found in 
China for inlay on sedans and furniture. 

With the return of the birds about April 1, interest in the club work 
began to grow. A census of the class showed that each pupil was able 
to recognize about eight birds and that collectively they were familiar 
with forty species. Each member of the class undertook to begin on 
April 10th to keep a diary and record in it daily the following facts: 

1. The kinds of birds observed that day. 

2. Where the birds were seen, 

3. Description of them. 

4. Method of feeding and nesting. 

5 Whether useful or harmful. 

6. Any other interesting facts concerning them. 

By the end of June each pupil expects to know all the birds in the 
valley. Frances Thompson, ’ 22 . 












The Honor Society 


The movement for the organization of Honor Societies in the high 
schools was started by Mr. Piatt, a former teacher in Sonoma High 
School. Our delegates to the Convention of High School Student-Body 
Presidents at Stockton reported the existence of such societies in a num- 
her of schools. 

After studying the constitutions of such societies in other schools, 
Mr. Golton presented to the faculty and Student-Body a plan for one 
in Sonoma High School, and it was adopted. In general it is as follows: 

Purpose.—The purpose of this organization shall be to foster a high¬ 
er standard of scholarship and character and a deeper interest in school 

and community activities. . 

Eligibility.—Any student who lias attained the requisite standard in 
scholarship and against whom there is no complaint as to conduct or 

character shall be eligible to membership. 

Standard for Scholarship.—In any one-unit subject a grade of 1 shall 
count for 3 honor points, a grade of 2 for 11-2 points. A grade of 
2- or 3 in any subject disqualifies a student for membership. A pupil must 
make a total or 9 points to be eligible. It is possible for him to make 


14 or 15. 

Extra points are given for participation to a marked degree in Stu 
ent Activities, for assisting with the work of the office or of any depart¬ 
ment, or for athletics. Demerits are subtracted, or membership denied 
for disloyalty to the school, or bad school citizenship or lack of character. 

Membership in the society is by quarters. Membership for three 
quarters counts as membership for the year and entitles the student to 
have a gold star on his Honor Pin. One star may be won each year. 
The student who at the time of his graduation has the most honor points 
shall have a gold seal affixed to his diploma, and the one having the next 
highest number, a silver one. 

The following pupils have been members of the Honor Society this 
year for the quarters indicated: 

FRESHMEN 


Arreola, Rosie 
Camp, Anita 
Cohen, Wilfred 
Franquelin, Armand 

Camp, Emily 
Hyde, Herschel 
Tracy, Irene 

Cameron, James 
Canobbio, Louise 
Griffith, Nancy 
Heiberg, Marguerite 


2, 3. 

Landrum, Ruth 

1, 2, 3. 

1, 2, 3. 

Prestwood, Donald 

1, 2, 3. 

2, 3. 

Simmons, Elllis 

1 . 

3. 

Quartaroli, Ida 

1 . 

SOPHOMORES 


2. 

Whitmore, Hirschel 

2. 

1, 2, 3. 

Thompson, Frances 

1 . 

1, 3. 

Wirtz, Nicholas 

2. 


JUNIORS 


2. 

Mann, Jeannette 

1, 2. 

3. 

Schell, Fred 

2. 

1, 2, 3. 

Thomson, Celia 

1, 2, 3. 

1, 2, 3. 











SENIORS 

Chauvet, Arsene 1, 2. Phillips, Major 1, 2. 

Heggie, Beatrice 1* 2, 3. Knudson, Edward 1. 

In the second quarter the boys of the Honor Society challenged those 
of the rest of the school to a game of baseball and beat them 10 to 3. 

The girls in a game of basketball were beaten by the same score, but 
in this, size was a considerable factor. As a whole the boys and girls 
who are working hard to boost the scholarship of the school are also 
the ones who are working hard to win for it honors in athletics. 

A banquet for all those who have been a member of the society for any 
quarter during the year is now being arranged for. 

Herschel Hyde, ’22. 

The Alumni 

For a number of years there was an active Alumni Association of the 
Sonoma High School, but there came a time when it ceased to function. 
In the spring of 1919 the Senior Class undertook to reorganize it. Miss 
Norma Jansen, the secretary, and Miss Shirley Ward, the class teacher ar¬ 
ranged for a banquet in Union Hall on June 21 to which all the alumni and 
their husbands and wives were bidden. Invitations were also extended 
to the members of the boards of trustees and their wives and to the mem¬ 
bers of the faculty and the press. 

About one hundred guests sat around the banquet board that evening. 
Golden coreopsis and white Shasta daisies arranged in baskets with ferns 
and nodding grasses adorned the tables. An orchestra provided jazzy 
music to which the banqueters danced between courses. The menu of 
roast squab chicken and all the accompaniments was pronounced excellent. 

Eighty-five of the hundred and fifty-two graduates responded to 
Roll Call. All of the classes but two, those of ’98 and ’02 were repre¬ 
sented. 

At the invitation of the toast master, Mr. Robert P. Hill a number of 
toasts were given. In the business meeting which followed, the alumni 
voted to reorganize. Mr. Jesse F. Prestwood was elected chairman, Mr. 
Edgar Clements, first vice-chairman, Mrs. Celeste G. Murphy, second vice- 
chairman, Mr. Lester Small, third vice-chairman, and Mr. Otto Dresel, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Will Clewe moved that the alumni should contribute one dollar 
each to a scholarship fund for the benefit of graduates of the school. The 
motion was passed and the following committee was appointed to handle 
the fund. The principal of the school was to be ex officio chairman. Mr. 
Walter Bundschu was elected to represent the Board of Trustees, Mr. Will 
Clewe, Mr. Edgar Clements, Mr. Otto Dresel, Mrs. Elsie Gottenberg and 
Miss Gabrielle Heggie were elected as trustees from the body of the alumni. 

Those who were active in reorganizing the alumni hoped that some- 










thing more than a mere matter of sentiment would draw and hold the 
members together. They hoped to see them take some active, concerted 
measures for the improvement and advancement of their Alma Mater and 
the community. Sentiment in favor of a new’ high school building was 
strongly expressed, but. as yet, no action has been taken. 

The cost of the banquet and other expenses attendant upon the reor¬ 
ganization of the Alumni Association was $200. Of this amount $125 
was paid by the Alumni,. Those present paid $1.25 a plate. The remain¬ 
der was paid by the Senior Class out of the proceeds of Esmeralda, the 
class play. The reorganization of the Alumni Association and the scenery 
built for Esmeralda constituted the gift of the class to the school. 

This opportunity is taken to say to a few of the alumni who did not 
receive their invitations that this was entirely due to the fact that those 
who were engaged in the arduous Avork of hunting up the addresses of the 
154 graduates of the school were strangers to all of them, and that, though 
they did inquire diligently, they did not always strike the right sources, 
and so failed in a few instances to secure the correct addresses. There 
was also one error, it seems in checking the addressed envelopes, with the 
list. We hope that this year all will duly receive invitations and that there 
will be no disappointments. 

A few of the alumni disappointed their classmates by not appearing. 
May every member of every class be present in June, 1920. 




Reports of Work of Departments 



The Ag. Club’s Visit to Davis 

On October 16, seven boys and their adviser, Mr. L L. Stenquisfc, 
left the Sonoma High School for the University Farm at Davis. The 
school districts were represented as follows: El Verauo, Herbert Am- 
mann and John Wallace; San Luis, Joe Kiser and Stanley McGill; Huichi- 
ca, Harry Cordell; Sonoma Valley LTnion High School, Harry Dwyer and 
Harry Burmester. 

There, on October 18, the boys learned the qualifications both of a 
good milk cow and of a good beef. They saw silo maize being put into 
a silo, and learned about the different types of silos and their adaptations. 
Among other things, the advantages of crop rotation were explained to 
the boys. On visiting the hog barn the boys learned that the best floor 
for a hog house is a board one with straw laid on it. Besides receiving 
invaluable knowledge of the proper shelter for pigs, they learned of the 
food requirements of a young growing pig and of a fattening one. At 
the sheep barn the boys received instructions concerning the character¬ 
istics of good sheep. The well-developed irrigation system at the farm 
was also explained to them. In visiting the horse barn, the veterinary 









barn, the seed house, the grape dryer, the vegetable house and the poul¬ 
try house, the boys acquired a knowledge of these plants which will be 
useful to them on their own farms 

All the boys greatly enjoyed the visit and came home feeling that 
the University Farm at Davis is a place worth while for a farmer to visit, 
and the school a worth-while school for one to attend. 

The club work for this year, 1919-1920, has been limited to pig proj¬ 
ects in the form of feeding contests and sow and litter contests. The 
feeding contests cover a period of four months from the time the pigs 
are weaned. 

There are eleven members in the high school club and twenty-five car¬ 
rying on the work in the grammar schools of the district. The following 
schools have organized clubs: Huichica, San Luis, Watmaugh, El Verano 
and Flowery. Watmaugh is carrying on a calf feeding contest; all the 
rest have pig feeding contests. The winner of each club in the grammar 
school section is entitled to a free trip to the annual Boy Agricultural 
Club Convention held at Davis in the fall. 

Harry Cordell, ’ 23 . 

The Cafeteria 

On January 12th the Cafeteria opened, adding one more item to the 
history of Sonoma High School. The students responded readily to the 
lure of the tempting dishes set before them by the cooking lassies and 
came not once but every day of the Cafeteria’s existence. 

Under the supervision of Miss Jensen one substantial dish together 
wuth bread and butter, hot chocolate or other hot drink, and a desert was 
served every noon. 

A sum not exceeding 30 cents was charged. The meal served could 
be relied upon as a complete meal, but the students sometimes supple¬ 
mented it with their lunch prepared at home. 

After three months of successful training in serving Cafeteria style, 
it was decided that the work was too much for the small class, and that 
the first trial of the new plan should end. So at the end of the last week 
in March the Cafeteria closed much to the disappointement of the students 
of the school. 

Nancy Griffith, ’21. 

Millinery 

Hats! Hats! Hats! So ran the announcement of the organiza¬ 
tion of the spring class in millinery in the department of Domestic Science. 
This department conducted two such classes this year, one in the fall and 
one in the spring. All pupils and women of the community were eligible. 

Thirteen enrolled in the fall and seventeen in the spring class. The 
v'ork was pleasant and profitable, too, and it offered a chance to wallop 
the H. C. of L. 



The Girls’ Glee Club 


About twenty girls enrolled in the Girls’ Glee Club this year. During 
the year, two of its members left, but those remaining worked all the 
harder to make up for this loss and to make the high school proud of it. 

The members of tlhe Girls’ Glee Club are as follows: 

Rosie Arreola, Emily Camp, Anita Camp, Emily Camp, Louise Can- 
obbio, Ruth Clements, Annalou Dresel, Mildred Erickson, Geraldine Evans, 
Florence Forni, Nancy Griffith, Marguerite Heiberg, Angelina Marmori, 
Adele Polloni, Hazel Tapscott, Celia Thomson, Frances Thompson, Irene 
Tracy, and Lillian Weiss. 

This club is always called upon to assist in all high school enter¬ 
tainments and it has always made a big hit with the audiences. The 
high school would be at a loss without it. 

At the Higfh School Party, September 26, 1919, they sang: 

“When You Look In The Heart of a Rose”. 

“Beautiful Ohio”. 

Around the Christmas tree at the Woman’s Club on December 19, they 
sang Christmas Carols. 

“Joy to the World”. 

“Silent Night”. 

“Sleighing Song”. 

“’Tis Night Upon the Water”. 

This program was repeated at the High School Party in the evening. 

For the High School Entertainment, March 20, they rendered the 
following program: 

“Mammy’s Lullabye”. 

“Carolina Sunshine”. 

“My Mammy’s Voice”. 

“Angeline”. 

For their triumphs the girls owe much to the untiring efforts of their 
energetic teacher, Miss Poppe. She works hard and is as delighted as 


















the girls when they are complimented on their successful productions. 
Here’s luck to the Girls’ Glee Club and their teacher. 

The Feast of the Little Lanterns, a Chinese operetta, is scheduled 
for June 4, 1920. 

THE CAST 


Princess Chan, 

Mai Ku, a juggler girl, 

Wee Ling, a maid to the princess, 
Ow Long, governess, 


Nancy Griffith 
Geraldine Evans 
Emily Camp 
Angelina Marmori 


The Story. Prince Chan leaves a fortune to any two surviving child¬ 
ren. Princess Chan is unable to claim her inheritance because her brother 
and sister, when small, had been lost in the mountains. She is very 
sad at the thought of having to leave her home. At this point, Wee Ling 
announces a juggler girl. The juggler girl proves to be the sister of the 
princess. 

The scene is in a garden. Wisteria and fruit blossoms trail over 
a lattice in the rear. The light from many lanterns falls upon the gay 
costumes of the Chinese chorus girls. 

The actors are sustaining their parts well and the chorus is giving 
them excellent support. The operetta promises to be a beautiful close 
to a creditable year’s work. 


Emily Camp, ’22. 
Anna Lou Dresel, *21. 



The Boys’ Glee Club 

In the fall term of this year it was announced that Miss Poppe 
would have a Boys’ Glee Club. This pleased everybody and especially 
those boys who wished to learn to sing. They were: Meryl Bish, Ilaster 
Ring, Frank Canevari, Fred Schell, Major Phillips, James Bigelow, Joe 
Kiser, Harry Burmester, Wilfred Cohen, Alan Me Gimsey, Max Rabinowitz, 
and Tom Palmer. At first this collection of boys sounded more like a 
band of Chinamen than a glee club. But finally, through the never- 
failing efforts of each student and Miss Poppe, they learned to sing in 
time and tune sufficiently well to try to entertain their friends. 

At Hie Christmas party they were asked to sing and consented. It 
was a tine looking group of boys who sang that night and their number 
was a pronounced success. 

Now, after the boys found out that they could sing, they decided to 
give a negro minstrel show. Every boy in the Glee Club worked hard 
to make the entertainment a success, and it was. Besides the songs sung 
by the chorus, Meryl Bish, Tom Palmer, Haster Ring and Major Phillips 
took part in a negro debate, Resolved “Dat Der Ain’t No Glioses,” over 
which Wilfred Cohen presided as chairman. 


Tom Palmer, ’21. 

























In the latter part of the year the Boys’ Chorus was disbanded and a 
Boys’ Glee Club was formed consisting of Harry Burmester, second bass; 
Raster Ring, first bass; Major Phillips, second tenor and Meryl Bish 
first tenor. 

The quartet made rapid progress under the efficient training of 
Miss Poppe. When “Glory of the Morning” was staged on May 22, the 
boys pulled off a stunt called the “0. P. R. A.” Harry Burmester was 
the musical professor who had advertised for some singers in the morning 
paper. The first to arrive was the prima donna, Majorina Phillips, the 
next, the Dutch comedian Meryl Bish, and last but not least, the Irish 
soubrette, Hattie Ring. The stunt was a fine one and made a decided 
hit with the audience. 

On June 4, when the girls stage the Chinese operetta, ‘The Feast of 
the Little Lanterns,” the quartet will render a few fine selections between 
acts and put on a musical skit called “The Professor at Home.” Their 
voices blend well and they show considerable ability in acting. 

Rehearsals give promise of a very creditable performance. 

Meryl Bish, P. G. 


The Orchestra 

The Orchestra was organized last January under the leadership of 
V r . Mc T ntyr?. The following pupils enrolled: Edgar Monk, cornet; El- 











mer Batchelor, clarinet; Anton Kiser, clarinet; Eugene Robin, saxaphone; 
Major Phillips, trombone; Joe Kiser, cello; William Keiser, bass viol; Nick 
Wirtz, first violin; Spencer Merz, first violin; Meryl Bish, second violin; 
Alan McGimsey, second violin; Haster Ring, drums; Geraldine Evans, 
piano. 

Only two members had ever before held an instrument in their hands 
much less attempted to play one. Just becoming familiar with the proper 
method of handling the instruments took some time, and to learn to read 
music and to reproduce it took a lot more. But now the difficult steps 
are mastered. Through their faithful practice the members of the or¬ 
chestra have acquired sufficient proficiency to play for the public and will 
attempt to do so during the May Exhibit. 


Major Phillips, ’20. 




Seniors 



Beatrice Heggie: 

“In thy heart the dew of 
youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth/’ 


Eva Fauchier: 

“A face with gladness over¬ 
spread 

Soft smiles by human kind¬ 
ness bred.” 


Emma Perry: 

“For if she will, she will 
You may depend on’t. 

And if she won’t she won’t 
So there’s an end on’t.” 




Seniors 


Arsene Chauvet: 

“In action faithful, and in 
honor clear.” 


Major Phillips: 

“But the man worth while, 
is the one who will smile, 
When everything goes dead 
wrong.” 


Ermen Regusei: 

“In silence mighty things are 
wrought.” 
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The Senior Class 


August 21, 1916, we, a new consignment of twenty-three freshmen 
entered Sonoma High School eager to make our way through the mazes of 
learning. We were all anxious to see what a wonderful place high school 
really was. How big and important we felt when we graduated from 
grammar school, but oh, how pitifully small and insignificant we found 
ourselves when entering high school, and what awe we felt of the upper 
classmen. The place seemed filled with big boys always ready to pounce 
on a little Freshman and give him “The scare of his life”. And, as for 
the girls, they considered us too small even to be seen. But still we 
stuck to it and were praised for our literary ability. Although we work¬ 
ed hard, seven of our number were dropped by the wa,yside, leaving six¬ 
teen sophomores to begin a new year’s work. 

Now that we stood one step higher, we began to feel of some import¬ 
ance not only in our studies, but in outside activities also. In the middle 
of the term a new member came from San Diego to swell our ranks, but at 
the end of the year, seven more dropped out making the Junior class en¬ 
rollment only ten. 

Our term as Juniors was uneventful. At the end of the year two 
more left us to enter the business world. 

This year eight seniors enrolled to finish their high school course. 
They are well represented in every activity of the school; baseball, bas¬ 
ketball, track and tennis. They have made a good showing in scholar¬ 
ship also, as shown by the Honor Roll. 

Arsene Ohauvet, president of the class, has held many other import¬ 
ant positions during his high school career, among which are: vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Student-Body, president of the Senate Club of 1919, president 
of the Honor society for the first quarter, secretary-treasurer of the Moon 
Valley Reveille, and a member of the Board of Control 1918. He has al¬ 
so been an active member on the baseball and basketball teams of 1919 
and 1920. 

Chief of Police, Major Phillips, has a good record to show. His 
literary and dramatic ability have been greatly appreciated by the high 
school. He was a member of the boys quartet and Dramatic Club during 
his entire four years at high school. He was our class Historian in 1917, 
and class president in 1917-18-19. During 1918-19, he was sub-editor of 
the Moon Valley Reveille, and this last year he has held the trusted pos¬ 
itions of secretary-treasurer of the Senate Club and of Student Council. 
He is also business manager of the school paper and a promising member 
of the Orchestra of 1920. 

Eva Fauchier, our clever pianist, is the chairman of the Dramatic 
Club this year. As “Elizabeth” in a recent baseball benefit play she was 








very well received. She is a member of the Student Council, assistant 
joke editor of this issue, and secretary-treasurer of our class. 

Another of our members who is also a member of the Student Council 
is Emma Perry. She has worked hard through her four years, and has 
attained great success. 

Edward Knudson has taken no part in school activities, but he has 
made an excellent record in scholarship and has completed more than 
the required number of units for graduation. 

A great deal has been done for this school during the last year by 
Ermen Regusci, who is now manager of the Golden Bear, assistant busi¬ 
ness manager of the Reveille, and a member of the 1920 track team. The 
Reveille could never have been put out had not Ermen been “Johnnie on the 
spot” to see that it was done right. Many are the Saturdays that he and 
Major, working until 6:00 o’clock if necessary, have spent to make the 
paper a success. 

Beatrice Heggie was a member of the Board of Control in 1919 and 
1920, a member of the Student Council, and one of the staff of the Golden 
Bear 1920 and a member of the Honor Society for the first three quarters. 
She is also a member of the executive committee of that society. She 
has made an excellent record in scholarship through her entire high school 
career. 

Harold Prestwood, our athlete, has been a member of the baseball, 
basketball, and track teams for the past three years. He is by far the 
best athlete in the school. He was also publicity manager for the Base¬ 
ball Benefit Entertainment and on various other occasions has given gen¬ 
erously of his time and labor in the printing office in printing things for 
the school. He was also president of the Honor Society during the 
second quarter. 

During the last two years the grades of all the classes were averaged 
up at the end of each quarter and the class of ’20 carried away the honors 
each time. They were very well represented in the Honor Society, a 
50 per cent enrollment being the record for the first two quarters. A 
drop was made however the third quarter, only one senior having the 
necessary credits. 

Beatrice Heggie, ’20. 

SENIORS 

Edward Knudson: “My own thoughts are my best companions.” 

Harold Prestwood: “Whether my heart hath wiser grown or not in 
these four years, I do not know.” 

We regret that there are no cuts for these two Seniors. 







SOCIAL NOTES 


Freshmen Reception 

The first dance of the school year was given in honor of the Fresh¬ 
men. The hall was tastefully decorated in symbolic green, and a short 
but excellent program was put on by the three upper classes. The 
Sophomores featuring their pretty girls in a musical stunt made a hit, 
while the Junior stunt, a mock faculty meeting in which the merits and 
demerits of the Freshmen were very candidly discussed, appealed to the 
sense of humor of an appreciative audience. An interesting reading by 
a Senior, and several songs by the Girls’ Glee Club completed the pro¬ 
gram. 

Then the lads and lassies of verdant complexion were initiated by del¬ 
egates representing the Stude?it Body. In blind confidence the thirty 
freshmen ranged before the president of the Student-Body, opened their 
mouths to receive the salt of wisdom, some sugar for energy (a big gum- 
drop), and their hands to receive a heart full of love (candy hearts). 
They solemnly repeated the pledges read to them by the President of the 
Student-Body, such as to study every night, except when they were asleep* 
or at a party, or at the movies, and to obey all the rules of the school ex¬ 
cept when there were equally valid reasons for not doing so. Finally 
they received the sign and seal of their admission into full membership 
of the high school, a few drops of water on the arm. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to dancing and games. Perkins’ 
Jazz orchestra furnished excellent music. 

Celia Thomson, ’21. 

The Christmas Party 

Friday night, Dec. 19, the Student-Body held a Christmas party at the 
Woman’s Club Hall. 

The place was charmingly decorated with greens and red berries, 
while a Christmas tree placed in one corner lent such a festive air to the 
occasion that everyone was in the best of spirits. 

A very entertaining program, gotten up extemporaneously was put 
on. The Sophomore stunt was very cleverly done but the Junior Quintet, 
typical workers on the railroad, carried off the laurels. Several other 
clever stunts, which won enthusiastic applause from the audience, con¬ 
cluded the program.. 

Then the fun of the evening began—dancing to the splendid music 






furnished by our talented high school trio, Ruth Clements, Geraldine Evans 
and Nick Wirtz, and games for those who did not care to dance. 

The refreshments, delicious home-made candies, pop-corn balls and 
large red-cheeked apples were served throughout the evening. 

As the strains of “Home Sweet Home” floated o’er the hall, gay 
greetings for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year were exchanged. 
And so closed the most enjoyable high school party held in a long time. 

Celia Thomson, ’21. 

Sophomore Parties 

The first Sophomore party was held in the Domestic Science building 
on Oct. 20. On that occasion Bill Reiser seriously impaired his left eye 
in the game of “Wink ’Em Out”, to the great regret -of Emily Camp. Her- 
schel Hyde and Miss Kurtenbaeh distinguished themselves for a long time 
by their team, work in the game of “Spotting the Square”, but finally their 
signals became mixed. After a number of other interesting and hilarious 
games, cake and chocolate were served. Refreshments were followed by 
a little dancing, as good for the digestion. 

The Sophomore Class was awarded a party for selling the most Red 
Cross Seals. It was held on Friday evening, March 6. All of the 
faculty were present except Miss Ward, who had the ill luck to be sick and 
Miss Poppe who was kept away by some other attraction, although Mr. 
Stenquist was there. All the Sophomores were on hand, of course. We 
had our games and dancing in the new building, thus christening it. It 
was cold and we played musical chairs. When only one chair was left, 
Miss Kurtenbaeh and Iierschel Hyde disagreed as to rights of possession; 
Herschel was overpowered. In another game, in which the players were 
to read the leader’s mind, Mr. Golton kept us guessing in vain, as he 
thought of something in a pane of glass which you can’t see, but which 
you are supposed to know is there. As we hadn’t had chemistry, we did 
not. After a little dance to break in the floor, came the “eats”, which 
were plentiful, because of the report that the faculty were coming, and 
delicious. Thus ended our party. 

Harry Dwyer, ’22. 

Junior Party 

On Monday evening, March 16, the Junior Class gave a farewell party 
in honor of Jeannette Mann, one of its enthusiastic members who has gone 
to the metropolis to take up office work. 

Miss Jensen kindly offered us the use of her home, and a very en¬ 
joyable time we had. Games and dancing and music furnished enter¬ 
tainment until a late hour, when delicious refreshments were served to 
the merry crowd. A fond farewell was bidden to our departing friend, 
when in the wee sma’ hours we departed to our homes. 

Celia Thomson, ’21. 









Exchanges 

The Poppy, Winters High School:—The abundance of your snapshots 
and cuts, and also the way in which your advertisements are set up de¬ 
serve praise. Your jokes are very clever. 

The Azalea, Analy High School:— Your annual is the most attract¬ 
ive and the best tha-t we have seen. It is impossible to comment on all 
the things that pleased us, but some of them were the faultless press work, 
the attractive manner your advertisements were set up, the cuts of Mada- 
lyn Post, the clever page of cartoons of school life, the amusing instruct¬ 
ions in First Aid, and the fine showing you made in the Athletic and Lit¬ 
erary Departments. 

Red and White, Tomales High School:—We congratulate you, To- 
males, on your first annual, the Red and White. You accomplished what 
you set out to, namely, to make your journal a record of the happy side 
and the gayer hours of your school life. Some of the verse in Hits Here 
and There is clever. The cuts of Watkins and Rowe are also good, 

El Susurro, Monterey High School:—A good piece of perspective 
drawing, A. G. The Class Will and Class Prophecy are exceptionally 
good, and the Vision is a clever bit of verse. The work in the literary 
department is very creditable. 

The Green and Gold, Sonora High School:—Twenty-six pages of 
literary work of merit speak well for the talent of the students of Sonora. 
The art work of Damin, Barron and Peirano is good. Your book is very 
attractive. 

Red and White, Vallejo High School:—A Chronicle is a clever account 
of a school incident. A Strange Checked Quest and a Little Bit of Scot¬ 
land are interesting because they tell us of the nature and quality of the 
work you are doing in English. The Account of the Mask and Scroll 
and of your attempt at Student-Body Control are also of interest to us. 

Irene Tracy, ’22. 














UNLIMITED BASKETBALL TEAM 

This term the Unlimited Basketball Team has been subject to reverses. 
In the first place, the team lacked weight. It has often been said that 
weight is but a small factor in athletics, that it is skill, not weight, that 
counts. There have been occasions when a light team has drubbed a 
heavier rival, but only when the small team has overcome their opponents 
advantage in weight with experience. Although the team practiced hard 
and did their best to keep it in fit condition, they were without that fun¬ 
damental knowledge of what to expect from their opponents tlhat comes 
only as a result of previous experience against the teams from the various 
other high schools. Then, too, as Sonoma has no gymnasium of its 
own, arrangements had to be made for practicing at the Union Hall, where 
there were many drawbacks. A noteworthy feature of the team’s play¬ 
ing was the evident excellence of their passing. Often teams are made 
up of individual “stars” who are prone to hold the ball and attempt glorious 
plays, when passing might have meant the winning of a game. No such 
fault was evident with the “unlimited”, for their unselfish performance 
attracted much favorable comment. Toward the end of the season con¬ 
stant practice greatly improved the playing of the team; this improve- 

























ment was manifested by the form shown against Petaluma in our last 
game. 

PETALUMA 64-SONOMA 25 

In a very one-sided game, at Petaluma, November 21, owing to lack 
of experience and team-work, our basketball quintet met defeat to the 
tune of 64 to 25. 

ANALY 38-SONOMA 24 

In the first league game of our basketball season, January 19, So¬ 
noma went down to defeat at the hands of Analy Hi’s hoopers with a 
score of 38 to 24. “Down but kickin’’ expresses perfectly our attitude 
after this game. This team towered over the smaller Sonoma men, and 
time after time the advantage in height and weight was evident in Analy 
goals. 

SANTA ROSA 31-SONOMA 28 

In a nerve-straining game with our old rivals, Santa Rosa, our fight¬ 
ing five suffered a reverse on January 12, at the Union Hall. Our fellows 
showed a burst of fast team-work in the last half of the game and the 
result was in doubt until the final whistle blew. 

PETALUMA 24-SONOMA 35 

In a fast and “peppy” game on January, 23 that resulted in a victory 
for our basketball hopes, Petaluma High’s team was beaten by a score 
of 35 to 24. Playing like a different team than that which had faced 
Petaluma before, the white and gold scored basket after basket, and when 
the final whistle blew had eleven points to spare. 

The personnel of the team: 

Saptain “Sam” Prestwood, forward—A veteran of three year’s ex¬ 
perience, Sam’s work as forward stood out in every game. His shoot¬ 
ing was by far the most accurate on the team, and it was not unusual for 
Sam to get five or six goals in a game. His loss will be a big handicap 
to the team next year. 

Nick Wirtz, forward—Nick was a new man to our rooters this sea¬ 
son, but by clever playing in the first game he made a fine reputation for 
himself among the Sonomaites, and was throughout the rest of the sea¬ 
son, looked upon as a dangerous man to Sonoma’s opposing basketballers. 
We will have Nick again next year. 

Arsene Chauvet, center—Arsene was one of the finds of the season, 
and could always be relied upon to play a cool, snappy game. We lose 
Arsene this year, and it will be a big job to find someone with his ability. 

“Vic” Clements, guard—“Vic” played a good game at guard and al¬ 
ways caused his forward plenty of worry. He is an exceptionally good 
“sticker” and sticks to his man like glue. “Vic” has still another year 
and will no doubt be better than ever. 

Fred Schell, guard—Fred played the other guard position pre¬ 
venting much scoring by the opposing teams. Fred will be with us next 
year and we’re expecting him to help bring home the bacon. 

John Steiner, sub-guard—John played a good game at guard but was 





late in coming out, which handicapped him some. With several years yet 
at Sonoma, he should be heard from in the future. 

“Can” Canevari, sub-guard—“Can” stuck with the game and as result 
made good. Although only a sub he has the makings of a good guard 
with more playing. “Can” will be with us another year and we expect him 
to make a cracker-jack guard. 

Dave Manuck, sub guard—Dave was a valuable utility man and gives 
bright promise for next season. 



130 Pound Basketball Tearn 

Although the one hundred and thirty pound basketball team did not 
capture the league championship, it weathered the season in a most sat¬ 
isfactory manner, when it is considered that this team has only been in 
existence for one term. Bearing this fact in mind we consider the per¬ 
formances of this team to be very creditable and, altogether, Sonoma’s 
prospects for the coming season have never been better and I hope every 
loyal Sonomaite will fight to put Sonoma in the lead. 

ANALY 28-SONOMA 38 

In S^noma’s first league game on January 9, she proved to be an easy 
victor over Analy, by gathering ten more points than her opponent. So- 



























noma was the aggressor throughout and played a fast and snappy game 
to the finish. 

SANTA ROSA 28-SONOMA 41 

This game was played at the Union Hall and Sonoma had things her 
own way after the first half. The game showed marked improvement in 
our team’s playing and passing, and also in the shooting of our star 
forwards. 

PETALUMA 28-SONOMA 24 

The third contest proved to dampen Sonoma’s ardor. Petaluma took 
the measure of the White and Gold with four points to spare. When the 
final wdiistle blew, the score was Petaluma, twenty-eight, Sonoma, twenty- 
four. Although we stood defeated, this game showed us that our team 
was composed of fine material, but was lacking in experience. 

SANTA ROSA 21-SONOMA 18 

The 1920 basketball season was closed, as far as high schools were 
concerned, on March 6, when our basketball quintet met defeat at the 
hands of Santa Rosa, and thus gave Santa Rosa the championship of So¬ 
noma County in the C. I. F. In the first half of the game, it looked very 
much as though our fellows would come through with the traditional 
“bacon” but the experience of Santa Rosa’s veteran team finally became 
a very evident factor in their playing and Sonoma came out on the short 
end of the score. 

Let us see who was in this aggregation. 

Captain “Jim” Cameron, forward—One of the best players and hardest 
workers on the team. He is fast, fits in well in the team work and is 
a sure shot under the basket. “Jim” will be in the line-up again next 
term, and we’ll all be there to watch him go. 

“Don” Prestwood, forward—Without a doubt “Don” is the fastest 
forward ever seen in these parts. His ability to elude the opposing guards 
and his accurate shooting was always a source of joy to the Sonoma 
rooters. We will have “Don” again next year. 

“Dort” Stockwell, center—“Dort’s” playing at center was notable. 
Tall, fast, a good shot, he was on the ball from start to finish and could 
be relied on for his customary four or five baskets a game. He will not 
be with us next year. 

“Tom” Palmer, guard—“Tom” showed himself to be a player of no 
mean ability He was an important factor in keeping the opposition in 
check. Tall and fast, he could always be relied on to do his share of 
the hard work. Tom should be heard from in the future. 

Armand Franquelin, guard —With practically no experience, Armand 
came out for the team and made good because he stuck with it. He was 
on his man from whistle to whistle, and could always be relied upon to do 
his share in holding down the opponent’s score. As he has several years 
yet at Sonoma, he will be expected to win other laurels in the future. 

“Max Rabinowitz, sub-guard—“Max” played a good game at guard 
















and being a good shot, would watch for an opening and make it count. 
He will prove a valuable man next year. 

Herschel Hyde, sub-guard—With no experience whatever, Herschel 
made good from the start because he stuck with the thing. Regular at 
practice and at every game, he has developed into a promising guard. 
He will be with us next year to secure a regular position 

“Bob” Poppe, sub-guard—Although only a sub, “Bob* shows promise 
of developing into a good guard with more experience. He will be with 
us next year and will no doubt be a regular. 

On November 21, the Sonoma Freshmen and also a pick-up team., ac¬ 
companied the Unlimited to Petaluma, both teams bringing home the 
“bacon”. The Freshmen won from Petaluma 130 pound team to the tune 
of 26 to 19. The pick-up team also brought joy to the % many Sonoma 
rooters and romped home with victory, with a score of twenty-six to 
twenty-five. 

Let us forget the sad parts of this season of ups and downs and give 
a great big rip-roaring E-rah-rah for the 1920 Basketball Teams, the 
teams that did their best and fought for the glory of good old Sonoma. 



Baseball 


Sonoma’s baseball team this year may safely take the name of the 
“hard-luck team” for, throughout the season, the fellows encountered 

















difficulties that would never have been encountered in normal times. Des¬ 
pite this luck, the fellows fought every game until the last man was out, 
and that is the true Sonoma spirit. Starting the season in a rather 
poor manner, we were defeated by Petaluma 8-6. We lost our next game 
to Santa Rosa 8 - 2. Then we met Analy and lost a tough-luck hard- 
fought game 7-4. In our next game, however, the team" took a brace 
and played good base-ball, defeating Healdsburg by the score of 12 - 2. 
A practice game was also played with San Rafael, but, although the game 
was as good as won. they scored two runs in the ninth inning and nosed 
us out by the score of 7 - 6. 

The men on the team were Captain, Fred Schell, Arsene Chauvet, Vic 
Clements, “Can” Canevari, “Sara” Prestwood, Nick Wirtz, John Steiner, 
Anton Kiser, Tom Palmer, Bud Batto and Jim Cameron. 



The Track Team 

The track team is coming into its own at last and it is hoped that 
from now on the team will receive recognition. Many fellows, especially 
the lower classmen, came out for practice and showed that with another 
season’s experience they could be developed into first and second place 
men, and thus become a great asset to a winning team. 

In past years not much interest has been taken in track, and only 























the upper classmen ever took part. Consequently with only one 
or two months of practice not much of a showing was made. This year 
as the team is composed mostly of lower classmen who will have three 
or four seasons in which to train, we can freely predict that, unless all 
signs are misleading, we shall have a hunch of block S champs around 
school who are going to bring the track championship of the C* 
I. F. to our halls. 

Up to this time we have had only one chance to give the boys the 
“once over”, but they surely looked good. To a meet with Petaluma on 
April 23rd, we sent ten boys to represent good old Sonoma, and they 
proved their ability by bringing home twenty-six points. This was con¬ 
sidered a great showing as they had been training for only the short time 
of three weeks. Manuck was the star of the meet, winning the one hun¬ 
dred dash in the excellent time of 10 2-5 seconds. We believe that in 
time Manuck will develop into a star runner. 

Every man on the team from the 120 pounders to the unlimited men, 
was out fighting for Sonoma from the drop of the hat and every man on 
the team has taken a pride in his capacity, and anyone who didn’t think it 
worth while to come out and train, was promptly taken off the squad. 
There was no nonsense about the team and it meant business from the 
jump. None were wanted on the line-up who wouldn’t fight. 

Now that interest in track has really been awakened and our eyes 
have been opened to the possibilities before us, first class track teams 
may be looked for with certainty every year. 
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Harry Dwyer, after at¬ 
tending a basketball game 
one night, said his prayers 
with true basketball enthus¬ 
iasm : 

“God bless mama, 

“God bless papa, 

“God bless Annalou, 
“Sonoma, Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Vie Clements (calling up 
garage). “I guess you will 
have to come and get me; 
I’ve turned turtle.” 

E Coates. “This is a 
garage. You want the Aquar¬ 
ium.” 

Alan Me Gimsey (in free¬ 
hand drawing). “How can 
I draw a straight line with¬ 
out a ruler?’ 

Miss Jensen. “Use your 
head Alan.” 

F. Canevari “Harry how 
does it come that you never 
go to see Miss Jensen any 
more?” 


Harry B. “Aw-gee! every 
time I went there and was a 
little late, she demanded a' 
written excuse from mv 
mother.” 


Miss Poppe (in oral English). “Tom, tell us something about the 
life of Webster.” 

Tom. “Well, he was a poor boy and went to school. When he 

grew up he married Miss - and then gave the oration, “Give me life 

or give me death.” 


From an English exercise written by a freshman. “In the kidney- 
garden they call their work “Playing.” 


E. S. (in Latin). “What is a despondent verb?” 
















Miss Kurtenbach. “How near are you to the correct answer to the 
fifth problem'?” 

Bright Freshman. “Just two seats away.” 

Haster. “Will you go to the dance with me?” 

Celia. No, but Til introduce you to a handsome girl who will.” 

Haster. I don’t want to take a handsome girl, I want to take you.” 

When Sammy was a little Boy, 

He was his mother’s only joy. 

His eyes were blue, 

His look was coy, 

When Sammy was a little boy. 

And then he went to school, they say; 

And now with hearts is strewn his way; 

He breaks a new one every day, 

Oh, Sammy, naughty Sammy. 

“Dar Ain’t no Ghoses.” Some of the members of the senior class 
went out to the cemetery to see. They took several pictures and no¬ 
body but themselves registered on the films. 

F. T., naming the first four books of the New Testament, “Matthew, 
March, Luck, and John.” 

Mr. Golton in Assembly. “The intelligence of the pupils in this school 
begins at the roots of the hair and goes upward.” 

Comment by an auditor. “That explains the fact that the girls have 
so much more than the boys.” 

Mr. Stenquist one day was drilling the boys for military work. I 
want every man to lie on his back, put his legs in the air, and move them 
as if he were riding a bicycle”, he explained. “Now commence! 

After a short effort, Edward Knudson stopped. 

“Why have you stopped Edward?”, asked Mr. Stenquist. 

“If you please, Mr. Stenquist”, was the answer, “I’m coasting.” 

Miss Poppe (Latinl). “Ellis, decline 'We shall ride’.” 

Ellis Simmons. “I don’t think we shall.” 

Celia Thomson, feeling water boiler in D. S. building. “Gee! the hot 
water ain’t heated vet.” 

Frank C. “Funny, what ideas come into a fellow’s head. This 
morning, while dressing, I was wondering how in the future life I could 
get my shirt on over my wings.” 

Nick W. “Don’t let that worry you; what you want to think about 
is how to get your hat on over vour horns.” 

Francis T. “Oh, if the Lord had only made me a man.” 

Geraldine E. “Perhaps he has, but you haven’t found him yet.” 




































5ome will come umu me tu i. 
And some will never come at all 
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“ANDERSON” 


Motor Supply 
Service Station 

VINEBURG 

CARL M. ANDERSON, . Proprietor 


Mechanical and Electrical Expert 


My Twenty Years of Machine Shop Practice 
Assures You of Quality Work on Any Job 

high grade accessories 

WELDING, BRAZING 
and MACHINE WORK 

TIRES: DIAMOND, GOODRICH, STAR 


PARTS FOR AUTOMOBILES, BICYCLES 
and MOTORCYCLES 


LEARN TO WELD 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 

Commencing June 1, 1920, Summer course in Welding, Cut- 
ting and Brazing. 

The course covers three months and consists of Lectures 
and Shcn practice. Only a limited number of students will be 
accepted'. ENROLL NOW. 

YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Official U. S. L. Battery and Auto Lite 
Service Station. 
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R. BUSBY 
E. COATES 


PHONE MAIN 1 192 
TERMS STRICTLY CASH 


BUSBY & COATES 

FORD AGENCY 

AUTOMOBILES, ACCESSORIES AND REPAIRING 

130 BROADWAY SONOMA, CALIF. 
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if 

E. T. L1NDLEY, Manager 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

POULTRY FEED, HAY, GRAIN, COAL 
POTATOES AND ALL KINDS OF SEEDS 


Phone Main J352 SONOMA, CALIF. 
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BOB DRYSDALE, Manager 

BICYCLES AND SUPPLIES 

WE BUY, SELL, REPAIR AND RENT 
BICYCLES AND MOTORCYCLES 


Napa Street 

Next to Union Garage 


SONOMA,CAL. 
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DR. H. W GOTTENBERG 

DENTIST 

HOURS 9 TO 12 AND 1 TO 4 

SONOMA, CALIF. 


OFFICE NAPA ST. 
TELEPHONE 743 
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Phone Main 613 


JOHN DECAN1N1 


FIOR D’lTALIA HOTEL 

Ravioli Dinner Every Sunday 

FIRST CLASS SOFT DRINKS AND CIGARS 
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Bur Meets All Trains 
Bus to Springs Every Morning 


East Side of Plaza 

SONOMA, CALIF. 
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Go TO A. CLERICI FOR THE 


llpst 3 cp (Eream 

att& 3r? (Errant Anitas 

SONOMA NEWS DEPOT 

BOOKS. STATIONERY. PERIODICALS. CIGARS AND TOBACCOS 
Agents for Caul and Bulletin SONOMA. CALIF. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING 

METAL ROOFING. LEADER PIPES. CHIMNEY TOPS. STOVE 
PIPES. LEADER HEADS. GUTTERS, PATENT CHIMNEYS 
PUMPS REPAIRED 


RESIDFNCE PHONE NO. 633 
l 30 BROADWAY 


SONOMA, CALIF- 
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PAUL ROBIN 


X 
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FAMOUS FOR HIS HAIR CUTTING 
AND SHAVING 


MAFFEI BLDG 
NAPA ST. 


x 


SONOMA, CALIF. 
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Send Work and Friends to BRIETENBACH 
Expert Harness Man 

Napa Sr., .\ SONOMA, CALIF. 
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G. H. HOTZ 
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GEO. BRIETENBACH 

Anything in the Bicycle Line 
Prices Right 


Dry Goods Furnishings 

% 

Sonoma, California 

n 
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DOUBLE TIME TO 


Sonoma City Barber Shop 

CHARLES DALPOGGETTO 

Sonoma, California 


TRY A VICTORY BROOM 


Perazzo’s Hardware Store 

Oils, Pipes and Fittings 
Kitchen Utensils 

- ^-Goods at Right Prices — — 


Phone 833 
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SONOMA, CALIF. 
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THE CORNER DRUG STORE 


zzxxxxxz: 


JAMES McELNEY 
PRESCRIPTION SPECIALIST 




TELEPHONE 762 


SONOMA, CALIF. 
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Sonoma Mission Creamery 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN 


Monterey Cheese, Butter and Eggs 


FACTORY 
Phone 1312 

SONOMA CITY, CAL. 


SALES DEPT. 

Phone Garfield 2058 
1435 Stodkton St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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F. N I C H E L I N I 


DEALER IN 

GAS ENGINES. SAMPSON WINDMILLS. FARMING IMPLEMENTS 
STOVES, WEDGEWOOD AND MONARCH RANGES 
-PLUMBING- 


WEST SIDE OF PLAZA 


SONOMA. CALIF. 
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HOME MADE ICE CREAM AND CANDIES 


ICutgpnH’ 


NEXT TO SONOMA VALLEY BANK 


AGENCY HAAS CANDY FOR SONOMA 
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SIMMONS PHARMACY 
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SONOMA. CALIF. 
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F. DUHRING 


The Drug Store with a repu¬ 
tation. 

The only Eastman Kodak 
Agency in Sonoma. Leave 
your Films to be developed, I 
will give you the best work. 

VICTOR & COLUMBIA PHON¬ 
OGRAPHS AND RECGRDS. 

We make our own Ice Cream 
Nuf Sed. 

If you are unable to find 
what you want, in town, try us, 
we have it. 

L. S. SIMMONS, the Prescription Druggist. 
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ROBERT A. POPPE 

ATTORNEY AND 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 



TELEPHONE 842 
FIR9T STREET EAST 


GENERAL MERCHANT 

GROCERIES FURNISHING GOODS 

HARDWARE IMPLEMENTS 

FARM MACHINERY 

PHONES G®“ry°Dept. 1003 SONOMA, CALIF. 
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PHONE 583 NOTARY PUBLIC 


JOSEPH L. SMALL 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

CLASS ’08 


POPPE BUILDING SONOMA, CALIF. 
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A. W. ADLER 


OFFICE AISD STORE FIXTURES 
LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


TEL*. i)o^i SONOMA, CALIF, 
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DR. W. B. HAYS 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 


HOURS 10 12 M..2T04 P. M. 


SONOMA. CALIF. 
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A CHECKING ACCOUNT 


A CHECKING ACCOUNT, NO MATTER HOW SMALL, 

IS A CONVENIENCE THAT ONCE TRIED 
WILL ALWAYS BE USED 

YOUR CHECK Gives You an Indisputable Receipt For 
Every Cent Paid Out. A Bank Account Helps You 
To Save. Start One Today in the 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SONOMA 
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HARRISON & STUERMER 

BILLIARD PARLOR 
AND CIGAR STAN D 


SOFT DRINKS AND CANDIES 
ALL THE BOYS’ FAVORITES 


PHONE 753 SONOMA. CALIF, 
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FRED HARTSOOK 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

(sp 


SUNDAY SITTINGS BY 
APPOINTMENT ONLY 


TsT' 


POPULAR PRICES 


P 2 h 3 on F e°52 ,h Street Santa Rosa, Calif. 
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GOTTENBERG BROS, 

GROCERS 




Good Goods at Right Prices 


Phone 702 

i. o. o. f. Bidg SONOMA, CALIF. 
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ALBERT DUT1L, Prop. 


First Class French Bread, Pies, 

Pastry, Etc. 

Store on Broadway Phone 612 

SONOMA, CALIF. 
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Newly Furnished 


Best of Meals 


Commercial Men’s Headquarters 


UNION HOTEL 

JOHN STEINER, Prop 

SONOMA’S LEADING HOSTELRY 

Phone 1042 SONOMA, CALIF. 
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SONOMA, CALIF. 

►^00000-0000-000-00-00-00<><>0-00<HIH>0000-0-0-0-0000-0-000-0-0000-0-00< 
PHONE MAIN 792 P- O. BOX 177 



A. MAFFE1, Proprietor 

The Best of Beef, Mutton, Veal, 
Pork and Sausage 

Maffei Bld’g, Napa St. 
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SONOMA, CALIF. 
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H. F. BATES, .. Men’s Furnisher 

IF MEN WEAR IT, WE HAVE IT 

Shoes, Hats, Caps, Etc. 

Ladies’ and Men’s Outing Suits a Specialty 


S B. LEWIS 

SONOMA MEAT MARKET 

Oldest Established Market in the City. 


m 


Main Street SONOMA, CALIF. 
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DE LUX BARBER SHOP 

aocsoc o. «w>a/K««ia>«!Occc«,a» sooa 

A. FRANCHiESCH], Prop. 

Classy Up-to-Date Work 
My Specialty 


Napa Street 


SONOMA, CALIF. 
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Courtesy and Square Dealing are Our Pass W ord 

... F. CLEWE ... 

General Merchandise 
*25! Furniture 

A Large Stock Always on Hand 

Phone 535 SONOMA, CALIF. 
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ZERQLENE 

THE STANDARD OIL 
FOR MOTOR CARS 

C 000<KK><XKXKXK>0 


AWARDED HIGHEST COMPETI¬ 
TIVE GOLD MEDAL, SAN FRAN¬ 
CISCO, 1915. HIGHEST IN QUAL¬ 
ITY AND UNIFORMITY, HIGHEST 
IN LUBRICATING EFFICIENCY; 
SO DECLARED BY THE GREAT IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL JURY. 
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H, G. BURNETT, D. D. S. 

DENTIST 


HOURS 9 TO 12 
AND 1 TO 5 


PHONE 1062 
BROADWAY 


SONOMA. CALIF. 
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Men’s and Young Men’s Clothing 
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Meinhardt’s Garden 

(Opposite Fetters’ Theatre) 

Refreshments of All Kinds, Hot and 
Cold—Root Beer on Draught 

ICE CREAM, SHERBETS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SERVED AT MEINHARDT’S GARDEN—MADE 
ONLY ON THE PREMISES—FRESH 
EVERY DAY AND PACKED IN 
SANITARY CONTAINERS 
COFFEE — CHOCOLATE — SANDWICHES 
PREPARED FRESH TO ORDER 
THE ONLY OPEN AIR MOTION PICTURES IN THEi 
“VALLEY OF THE MOON” 

... Your Patronage Solicited ... 
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Sonoma Valley Bank 

Incorporated 1875 


CAPITAL $ 50.100.00 

SURPLUS .. 100,000.00 

Commercial and Savings 


FRANK BURRIS, 

President 
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JESSE BURRIS 
Secretary 
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THE 


Sonoma Index-Tribune 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON S 
LEADING NEWSPAPER 


coocooooooooooo 


An Advertising Medium With Largest 
Circulation of Any Weekly in 
Sonoma County 


ALL KINDS OF PRINTING 
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AGENCY FOR 


Steinway, Weber and Other 
Pianos and Piano Players 


Pathe Phonographs and Records 

No Needles to Change 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


W E CARRY the most complete and up-to-date 
stock of Stationery, Books, Pictures, Novelties, 
etc. in Sonoma Valley. 


Kodak Developing and Printing 
Picture Framing 


AL. STEIN’S 


THE COMPLETE STATIONERY STORE 


Napa Street, SONOMA, CALIF. 
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